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Mo248r AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.— 

President, the Most Honourable The MARQUIS of 
LONDONDERRY. Vice President, HERR SCHUBERTH. 
Third Season, 1873, The next concert will take place at the 
Beethoven Rooms, on Wednesday, January 29th. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY, Beethoven Rooms, 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. President SIR 
JULIUS BENEDICT; Founder and Director, HERR 
SCHUBERTH. Seventh Season 1873. The Concerts of this 
Society will be held as follows, viz ;— 
37th Concert, Wednesday, February 19th. 
38t i Wednesday, April 2nd. 
3th Wednesday, May 14th. 
Full am... ill be saean Gated a een d 
P us W) ready on the of February, and ma: 
be obtained of Messrs. D. Davison & Co., 244, apes Street, 
and Messrs. Cramer, Wood & Co., 201, Regent Street. 
1. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—Lessee and 
Directress, MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD. Every 
Evening, the Grand Pantomime, ‘‘ YE FAIR ONE WITH YE 
GOLDEN LOCKS.” Great Success of the Season. Preceded 
by a New Farce, by F. P. Gratton, Esq., ‘MY UNCLE’S 
CARD.” Doors open at balf-past 6. ‘No fees for booking. 
N ISS KNOTT, certificated pupil of Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 


N ISS MARION SEVERN will sing ‘“‘ HE WILL 

BE THERE,” at MISS ELCHO’S EVENING CUN- 
CERT, Hanover-square Rooms, on the 2ist inst., and at all 
her engagements during the — season. Post-free for 18 
stamps. Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


M*S CAFFERATA begs to announce that she 
is at liberty to accept engagements for Concerts. or 
Oratorios. All communications to be addressed to Mr. Grozcr 
Do.sy, 52, New Bond-street, W. 


R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 
cesco Berger’s Trio ‘‘ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 


Concert during the Tour. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street. W. 




















R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


MS’ JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 


in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jouxn Ruopzs, Crorpon, 8. 








RIVATE BALLS.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 
ROOMS, Hanover-square, may be engaged for balls, con- 

certs, soirées, readings, lectures, Hebrew weddings, &c. Apply 
to Mr. Hall.—ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 


USIC can be copied in Manuscript with neat- 
ness and rapidity, by using F. M. GREEN’S (patent) 
“MUSIC TYPOGRAPHER.” Ip box complete, containing 
seven separate characters, an ink tablet, box of ink, and 
directions for use. No lover of music should be without one. 
Free by post for 18 stamps, of the Patentee, 4, Porter-street, 
Soho, London, W.C. 








ANTED, a Violoncello player, also Second 


Violin. Address, stating terms, to Musical Director, 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


\ JANTED by a respectable Young Man, 26, 
of business habits, a situation in the Music Trade. In 
the Warehouse or as Traveller. Goodmusician. J.K.E., care of 


Mr. Brent, 115, Alscot-road, 8.E. 
A thoroughly experienced London Pianoforte 
Tuner and Repairer is open for a permanent engage- 
ment; first-class reference for last 12 years, Address S.W., 
Cramer, Wood & Co., Castle-place, Belfast. 














A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 

2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
t all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Man urers, GEYELIN & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
— Belgrave House, Argyle-square King’s-cross, London, 
V.C, 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., +» 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 

These wines are warranted genvine. 


INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
4 with proposals for a SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

by GEORGIN A WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
oa A. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 





DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKO. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 


following well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 
and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR 


COMPOSER, 
a. & 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - - - 40 
JOHN PEEL GALOP- - - - 30 
WEDDING RING WALTZ - - 4 0 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - - 4 0 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- - - 4 0 
ALIBABAGALOP - - + - 40 
ALI BABA WALTZ - - - - 40 
ALI BABA POLKA - - - - 40 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
ea 4, ow oe ee 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES - - - - 40 
LETTY POLKA - - - - - 30 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 








9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





ICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Goppaxp and Co., 4, 


LONDON, W. 





eo LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
_ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. 


usic ’ In direct communication with all the 
—— Continental 


cipal ‘publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, aud Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniuma, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
808, Oxford-street, London, W. 





_ PUBLISHED BY. SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delivery on the 1st of March, 1873, 
In One Votive, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &c., 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


H A R P 
JOHN THOMAS, 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N,.B.—The Publication of this Work will 
be delayed until the First of March, 
in order to include TWELVE 
POSTHUMOUS NUMBERS, which 
will render the Volume complete. 


Price To Susscriners....ONE GUINEA; to 
Non-Supscripers ..ONE GUINEA AND-A-HALF. 


Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS, 53, Welbeck Street, Londén, W. 


Ready this Day, 


HE PROFESSOR’S POCKET BOOK, and 
DAILY and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY for 
1873, specially adapted for the uirements of Musical and 
other Professors, and published under tbe immediate direction 
of SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, and Edited by CHARLES 
MACKESON, F.S.S., Editor of the ‘ Musical Directory, 
Annual, and Almanack,” ‘The Guide to the Churches of 
Lendon,” &c. Price in Roan Case, 3s.; ditto in Russia 
Leather, 6s. 


Rupat, Carte & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8. W. 








Nearly Ready, 


HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, and 

ALMANACK, for 1873, Edited by CHARLES 

MACKESON, F.S.S., Editor of the “ Guide to the Churches 
of Lendon,” &c. 


Rupaty, Carte & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8.W. 





F WISHES WERE HORSES. New Song. 
Words by CHARLES MACKAY. Music by ALFRED 
ROSEN. 3s. 
ER IMAGE HAUNTS ME YET. New Song. 
Words by J. H. EWING. Music by LYNETTE. 33, 


ESIDE THE GARDEN GATE. New Song. 
Words by T. S. WILSON. Music by ALFRED 
ROSEN. 35. 


NLY A YEAR AGO. New Song. Words by 
G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Music by LYNETTE. 3s. 


HE HUMMING BIRD'S SONG, in imitation 
of a Musical Box, for the Pianoforte. Composed by J. 
PRIDHAM. 3s. ; free by post, 18 stamps. 


HE LADIES’ GUIDE to the most POPULAR 
MUSIC ONLY of the day (vocal and instrumental), care- 
fally selected from some thousands of works issued by the 
London Publishers. Gratis and post-free. . 
Londoa: Published only by Rossrt Cocks & Co., New 
Burlington-street. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOSERGE— 
invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
ete of the Goenk, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 


be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 








 —_______ 

W. C. LEVEY’S NEW SONG, 
ENCORED EVERY EVENING. 
“BEAUTIFUL DREAMS,” 
SUNG BY MISS RUSSELL, 

At the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
COMPOSED BY W. C. LEVEY. 
**Miss Russell’ sings a pretty, sparkling waltz air, ‘‘ Beautiful 
Dreams,” written in Mr. W. C. Levey’s most fluent manner, 


and likely to become as popular as this composer’s previous 
efforts in a similar direction.”—Daily News, Dec. 27th. 











Dreams! dreams ! beautiful dreams ! 
Lighting up life with the brightest of beams, 
Magical rays, having power to throw 
ls over slumbering mortals below. 

ence, when the earth is in darkness enfurled, 
Come the rich gifts of a fairy-like world, 
Each what he needs from our treasury takes— 
A monarch he sleeps, if a peasant he wakes. 


Dreams! dreams! fairy-like dreams ! 

Hope scatters through them her sunniest gleams, 
Nightly they banish all sadness away, 

Visions of gladness that fade in the day. 
Touched by the wand of the Queen of the Night, 
Slumberers enter a world of delight ; 

Joys upon earth that have never been known, 
Come into Dreamland, and these are your own. 


E, L, BLaNcHARD. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 








LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF AL- 
GERNON SYDNEY, Republican, 1622—1683. By 
ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
E LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


ALEXANDER DUMAS, By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
2 vols. 8vo. 








\ USICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 


LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ECOLLECTIONS. 


PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Wf ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 


E. DYNE FENTON, Author of “‘Sorties from Gib.” 
With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 


dig YELLOW FLAG. By EDMUND 


YATES. 3 vols. 











By J. RB. 











OSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. 
B7 WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 3 vols, 


‘A WOMAN'S TRIUMPH. By LADY 


HARDY. 8 vols. 


A? HIS GATES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


3 vols. 








TWO WORLDS OF FASHION. By 
CALTH( RPE STRANGE. 


———— 


HE PACE THAT KILLS: 


the Day. By L. H. E. 3 vols, 


J) RMA’S ENGAGEMENT. By the 


Author of “‘ Blanche Seymour.” 3 vols. 


JOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the 


Author of “She was Young and He was Old,” &c, 8 vols. 


HE MISADVENTURES OF MR. 


CATLYNE, Q.C.: an Autobio hy. By M 
STRADLING. 2 vols, —— eens 


‘tS Sees BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

British Cottece or Heattu, Evston Roap, Lonpoy.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
trade mark on Morison's medicines are the words ‘ Morison’s ” 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 


white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is 
February, 1872. Signed, Morison & Co, — 





a Tale of 


























THE ORCHESTRA. 


J, T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 

Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 

4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 





TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols., cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each; postage, 3d. 

‘« Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 
any that for yy weeny: variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 
‘*A prettier story was never written.”—-Guardian. 
“‘Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 
* An attractive little tale,"—Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 
** An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times. . 
By Rev. 8. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 


‘‘The story is most interesting.” —Church Times. 
«Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C, A.M. W. 
5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 
“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman. 
“«Exceedingly interesting.”—Churchman’s Companion. 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rey. S. 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

*¢ Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 

3s. 6d., by 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 
Post 3s. 9d. 

** Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. is, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

** A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 

in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 


amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 7}d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
instructive.”—Church Review. 

‘*Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s. 2d. 

‘*A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.”—Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

**A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian. 

‘*Tts tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We Sete recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“‘A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
(separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘*Too popular to need more than mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Jife. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s. 8d. 

_ ‘‘ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc- 

tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times, 


Interesting and 


' 





Hayes’s Catalogue on application. 








J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
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AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRATIS. 


Illu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every descryption on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


—_—— 


J B. CRAMER & (00.8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
46, WEST STREET. 





Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 
OEMS. By GEORGE F. ARM- 
STRONG. 

Atheneum. 


“Great command of language, and a facility for writing ‘in 
verse with firmness, a force of utterance ,-.-. a’power' of’ 
understanding and sympathizing with the contradictions and- 
moeds of thought in a human soul at war with itself.” 


Spectator. 


[He] has a styleofhisown. It displays. indeed, the fervent 
audacious rhetoric which dis hes our youngest school of 
poets, but it has a sufficiently marked individuality.” 





E. MOXON SON & CO., 44, Dover Street, W.; and- 





1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


dl 
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“WHAT SOMEBODY SAID.” 





You told me that you loved me well, 
And asked me for your own, 

You said that in-your heart of hearts 
My image reigned alone. 

And yet, you said that you had seen 
Dark obstacles arise, 

Which bade you not indulge the dream 
You knew to be unwise. 


You said your day of youth was past, 
Whilst mine was in its bloom, 

And that your swiftly ripening years 
Might shadow mine with gloom. 

You said that time had touched your cheek, 
And tinged your hair with grey, 

Whilst I was in the early spring 
Of girlhood’s opening day. 


My choice was made; although my lips 
Could not their tale impart ; 

It trembled in my glistening eyes, 
And in my glowing heart! 

And when you clasped me to your breast, 
And claimed a lover’s kiss, 

I felt that all the world for me 
Was bright with tearless bliss ! 


The dark forebodings you had named 
To me seemed light and small, 
For sanguine Hope with brightening eye 
Smiled cheerfully on all. 
And to our hearts with ready will 
Her radiant beam she lent, 
And left us as we are to day, 
Fond, happy, and content. 
Nanyre LAMBERT. 








PROVINCIAL. 





At the Belfast Theatre Royal Mr. Barry Sullivan’s 
lengthened engagement terminates on Saturday (to- 
morrow) evening. 





Early in February the Belfast Musical Society will 
give their inaugural concert in the Ulster Hall, when 
Haydn’s “ Seasons” will form part of the program. 
M. De Jong’s band is to appear on the occasion. 





Tbe third of Mr. Hallé’s concerts at St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, on Wednesday last week, was even 
more successful than thetwo first. The large audience 
which filled every part of the hall were enthusiastic 
in their applause of the principal items of the ex- 
cellent program. Mdme. Norman-Néruda was re- 
ceived as an old favourite, and she was admirably 
supported by Herr Straus. These two artists will 
again appear at the fourth concert on Wednesday 
next. and another local singer, Miss Galloway, has 
been engaged. Mr. Hime announces an especially 
attractive program. 





Malle. Inez Spezzia gave a musical lecture called 
“An Evening with the Great Musicians,” at the 
Assembly Rooms, Plymouth, on Wednesday. The 
lecturer commenced by tracing the origin, or supposed 
origin of music, and giving some short comments 
on ancient music, proceeded to speak of the more 
modern and celebrated musicians. She reviewed in 
turn all the eminent composers, finishing with the 
English school. During the lecture she gave various 
illustrations, vocal and instrumental. Mdlle. 
Spezzia possesses a good contralto voice, which she 
menag?s with considerable effect, both in the delivery 
of her lecture and in her illustrations. 





On Friday evening the Belfast Classical Harmonists’ 
Society gave, in the Ulster Hall, their second concert 
of the season. The audience was very large. The 
program consisted of Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” and 
&@ miscellaneous selection, and the vocalists who 
assisted on the occasion were Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. 
Sinico, Mdlle. Macvitz, Sigs. Tombesi, Agnesi, 
Campobello and Borella, with M. Alberte (violon- 
cello), and Mr. F. H. Cowen (pianoforte), and Dr. 
E. T. Chipp (organ). The latter gentleman was for 





a length of time the conductor of the Society, and 
on Friday night he was warmly welcomed by his 
many admirers in Belfast. The concert throughout 
was a most successful one. The ‘“ Stabat Mater” 
was conducted by Mr. Walter Newport. 





Two accidents have recently occurred at the 
Brighton Theatre through the use of the lime-light 
in the Christmas Pantomime. On the first occasion, 
when little harm was done, Mrs. Chart by great 
presence of mind prevented a stampede, the audience 
being greatly alarmed. We regret to have to add 
that on the second occasion the operator, Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, received serious, and it is feared perma- 
nent, injuries by being thrust by the force of the 
concussion amongst the understage timbers. His 
face has been dreadfully disfigured, the cartilage of 
his nose was split, and it was feared at first that he 
would lose the sight of both eyes. He was conveyed 
on a stretcher, in an insensible condition, to the 
Hospital, where he is progressing so satisfactorily 
that the doctors are enabled to announce that the 
sight of one eye would be preserved. As yet they 
can say nothing about the other, which is frightfully 
cut about. Carpenter has worked the lime-light for 
several years in conjunction with Mr. Spinks, 
and is well known and highly respected by the 
profession. 








CONCERTS. 





The renewal of the Monday Popular Concerts 
after the Christmas vacation was signalised this 
week by a Beethoven night —a speciality sure to 
meet with favour from a Monday Popular audience. 
St. James’s Hall indeed was filled to repletion. 
The concert opened with the quartet in E minor 
(Op. 59)—one of the set of three dedicated to Prince 
Rasoumowsky, and held as a representative of the 
composer’s second manner. The work is a favourite 
in the arena in which it was performed on 
Monday by M.M. Straus, Ries, Zerbini and Piatti. 
The conclusion of the Rondo brought back the per- 
formers to receive general acclamations. Another 
concerted piece was the Serenade in D, for violin, 
viola, and violoncello, also well-known and held in 
universal admiration. Mdme. Goddard-Davidson 
appeared in association with Herr Straus for the 
pianoforte and violin Sonata in G, and did their 
usual justice to the work; and the lady’s solo was 
the Thirty-two Variations in C minor, which she 
has on a previous season brought into vogue at these 
concerts. Thus no novelty on Monday interfered 
with the renewal of old acquaintances ; and habitués 
of the Monday Populars are quite satisfied so long 
as their pleasurable recollections are unimpaired. 
In his usual vigorous and effective style Mr. Santley 
sang Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Le Moine,” accompanied by M. 
Zerbini, and was enthusiastically encored in a 
grand delivery of Handel’s ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheus 
cries.” 

The Brixton Choral Society, conducted by Mr- 
William Lemare, gave a performance on Monday even- 
ing last of Mr. Cummings’s new cantata, “ The Fairy 
Ring,” and Handel’s serenata, ‘“‘ Acis and Galatea.” 
The vocalists were Miss Ellen Horne, Miss §S. Fox, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Albert Nelson, and Mr. 
Lawler. Mr. Cummings’s charming cantata pleased 
amazingly. The ‘ Acis and Galatea” of course met 
with its usual reception. The execution of both 
pieces conferred great credit on the principal singers, 
the chorus, and the conductor; and the Brixton 
Choral Society may claim a very high rank among 
our numerous amateur musical societies. 

The fourth concert of the Monthly Popular 
series was held at the Angell Town Institution on 
Tuesday, and gave greatsatisfaction. The ladies’ 
singing was particularly appreciated by the audi- 
ence. Mrs. Hale gained an encore for ‘‘ Love, the 
Pilgrim,” and Mr. Burnett achieved the same 
honour for his violin solo, an air and gavotte of 
Bach’s. The quartet was Mozart’sin D major, 
No. 7, and the trio Mendelssohn’s D minor ; both 
conscientiously rendered. The concert was well 
attended, and considered by some present the best 
of the season. 





THEATRES. 
wingeehine 

Considerable excisions have been made in Colonel 
Richards’s play of “ Cromwell” with the result of 
bringing the action closer together-and ridding the 
drama of many needless and distracting elements.. 
As it now stands, “ Cromwell” is’ a much better 
play; its chief personages stand out. in bolder 
outline ; its progress is more succinct, and its length 
does not extend to absolute weariness. But ‘* Crom- 
well”’ is still far from being an interesting play, and 
the high prophecies uttered d’avance about its 
success on literary and dramatic grounds only prove 
how fallible is the judgment which seeks to appre- 
ciate an unacted play. If critics can make such 
mistakes, why should not a manager slip now and 
then? The critics were perfectly confident about 
“Cromwell” and predicted it would make a great 
stir, and wake up the Lyceum folks by putting a 
new complexion on history according to Mr. Wills. 
When the Queen’s drama was found to miss its 
mark so completely, the critics still did not lose 
heart, but falling back on the poetic excellence of 
the play maintained that all defect lay in the 
diffuseness of the plot, or rather subplot, and 
that as soon as this was pruned, the native 
merits would appear. Well, the subplot has been 
remorselessly lopped; the author has made an ad- 
mirable sacrifice of personal vanity in hewing away 
right and left at his offspring; characters have been 
cut out, scenes shortened, the comic element shorn 
to a mere vestige. In fact all has been done as 
suggested, to the considerable lightening of the 
overladen ship. But somehow ‘ Cromwell” fails to 
enchain admiration like “Charles I.” We do not 
think it is much inferior as a mere play. True it is 
episodical—a collection of scenes rather than a con- 
tinuous drama; but then so is ‘‘ Charles I.” True 
its love element (meaning the love of an unmarried 
hero and heroine) is very slight; but then ‘ Charles 
I.” has no such love-element at all. The defect pro- 
bably lies in the unsympathetic nature of Cromwell 
as a stage-character compared with the romance and 
interest attaching to the ideal conception of King 
Charles. A suffering monarch at once handsome, 
chivalrous and affectionate, who is environed 
by enemies and at lust sent to the block, is a 
much easier subject for dramatic idealization than 
a character like Cromwell. When the author 
has made Cromwell a fervent patriot, and has 
put burning words into his mouth, he has done 
all that is possible; but the ineffable essence of 
romance is not conferred by this means alone, 
more especially since Cromwell’s patriotism is uni- 
formly successful. The charm which surrounds 
heroism in disaster is wanting here, for Cromwell’s 
cause triumphs throughout. Then again Cromwell 
is an abstract patriot ; he has no individual grievance 
against the king; no strong personal motives for his 
actions; and this character, although the noblest 
in ethics, is not the most effective dramatically con- 
sidered. In Colonel Richards’s play the purely 
dramatic nature is further weakened by their being 
no “other side” visible. We are called on to 
sympathise with Oliver Cromwell on sheer ex parte 
evidence. We hear a great deal about tyranny but 
see nothing of the tyranny or the tyrants. None of 
the characters are Royalists except a troop of supers 
in one scene who are represented as harmlessly 
drinking outside a tavern ; while the wicked machi- 
nations of the King are not brought home to us, but 
form the theme of general and vague denunciation. 
The play of * Cromwell” is in fact all one-sided, and 
one soon tires of mouthing against despots and 
bouncing predictions of Fingland’s greatness and a 
panegyric of Queen Victoria edged in sideways. 
Claptraps like these are good enough for a trans- 
pontine gallery, but can hardly gratify an intellectual 
taste called on to appreciate the historical grandeur 
of Oliver Cromwell. And if the play is defective, 
dramatically considered, we do not hold that its 
literary merit constrains us to ignore its other 
shortcomings. The verse is best when simplest, but 
when it soars to the higher flights, it becomes 
strained and affected. The dying speech of Elizabeth 
Cromwell isa case in point. Her lines to the effect 


that “ death hag set his winter roses in her cheeks ”’ 
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is the antithesis of true art, for it is contrary to 


nature. A girl like Elizabeth would not talk of her- 
self in this dainty fashion, though it might be 
permissible for a lover to rave thus about her. 
Still less would she talk of 
‘“* The dreary twilight of my tangled hair ;” 

which is a ridiculously false metaphor. There is 
no twilight in the hair of a young lady marching up 
and down a well-lighted apartment; and if Eliza- 
beth’s hair is even tangled (which it obviously is not 
from the stalls), the blame is Elizabeth's for not 
getting it combed, since she is well enough to dress 
in white muslin. We instance this passage as being 
one of the most ambitious in the play and one which 
will not bear the test of reasonableness and artistic 
truth. But the vehement passages on the other 
hand are effective : Cromwell’s address to his soldiers, 
and the colloquy in the Council Chamber in which 
the Roundhead leaders roar each other down alter- 
nately, are direct to the purpose, and altogether 
more commendable. 

The actingin ‘‘ Cromwell” is now very good. Mr. 
Rignold fills the réle of the Protector with real 
breadth and ability. He has abundant physique, he 
has also an intelligent grasp of the character, and 
knows. when to subdue his fire and when to launch 
forth. The gradual ageing of Oliver as the piece 
proceeds, is shown in subtler fashion than the change 
alone of wigs; for Cromwell grows older in mind and 
bearing as well as greyer and more haggard. The 
scene before Marston Moor is powerfully sustained 
by Mr. Rignold; so also is the scene of the Councii 
Chamber, now denuded of its buffoonery; while the 
chief effect of his acting comes out in the soliloquy 
of the Protector over Charles’s dead body. The 
interview between Cromwell and his dying daughter 
is painful without being profoundly touching; the 
chord of human interest is not touched, somehow ; 
and there are no moist eyes among the audience. 
The general impression among the spectators is that 
there is no reason why Elizabeth should “ take on” 
so: her remorse about the executed king being of a 
purely visionary and sentimental kind. The really 
dramatic motive here again fails. Nevertheless Miss 
Wallis possesses histrionic power which will one day 
ripen into high fulfilment, we believe. The co-oper- 
ation of Mr. Ryder in the inferior part of Ireton is 
invaluable; the character at once starts into 
prominence through the soldierly bearing of the actor. 
Mr. G. Neville, too, plays his part of Walton im- 
pressively, and Mr. W. Belford, in a short scene, 
hits off the humour of a dare-devil serving-man so 
rollickingly that he is missed when he disappears 
from the story after a brief appearance. Indeed the 
acting and mounting of ‘‘ Cromwell” leave little to 
be desired, though we think a still further improve- 
ment might be effected by getting rid of the tableau 
of the Battle of Marston Moor (a red midnight effect 
tempered with squibs), and the spread-eagle scene at 
the end where Cromwell receives deputations from 
various potentates and fires off big words about 
England’s greatness, to the accompanying thuds of 
the big drum. 

As supplementary to the run of “ Le Reveillon” 
at the Royalty, a sort of off-night is taken up with 
three small pieces, of which Theodore Barriére’s 
one-act comedy “ Le Feu au Couvent” is one. This 
comedy was recently successfully revived at the 
Parisian Vaudeville, when Adrienne fell to Malle. 
Hebert, the young lady whose performance is so 
much admired at the Royalty at this moment. The 
plot is very slight: a dissipated widower, committed 
to a duel, is brought to a sense of the error of his 
ways by the return of his daughter Adrienne from 
the convent where she was being educated, and 
whence a fire had driven out the inmates. The 
intercourse of father and child forms the staple of 
dramatic character. The duel has to be fought, thus 
giving an opportunity for the requisite excitement ; 
but the play ends happily in the safety of the father 
and the uniting of the girl to her father’s best friend. 
Before this comedietta the piece played was an 
Offenbachisch piece, ‘‘ Un Mari 4 la Porte,” set in 
the familiar fashion; and after it was ‘* L’Homme 
nest pas parfait,” the well-known piece which has 
furnished the domestic farce ‘‘ Off the Line” at the 
Adelphi. Herein MM. Didier and Schey are ex- 


ceedingly funny. 











MUSIC AT THE EMPEROR’S FUNERAL. 





The music which accompanied the funeral 
obsequies of the Emperor Napoleon at Chislehurst 
on Wednesday—namely the Mass of Requiem— 
differed but little from that which may be attended any 
day of the week in the principal churches of Paris, 
save that it was celebrated Pontifically, and with a 
smaller assemblage of officials than are at the 
command of a Parisian curé. Those who assisted 
were the Rev. Mr. Searle, as deacon; the Rev. 
Joseph Moore, as sub-deacon; and the Rev. 
Canon Wenham and Rey. Dr. Rymer, as assistants, 
Father Goddard being ‘‘ ceremoniarius.”” The cere- 
monial was in no sense grand—indeed for a “‘ High 
Mass” nothing could have beenmore simple. There 
are now many Anglican churches in which every 
Sunday the celebration of Holy Communion is 
conducted with greater external attractions. The 
distinguished congregation on Wednesday manifested 
all the nonchalance which especially distinguishes 
Frenchmen at any religious functions, and save 
when the Sanctus bell rang or the Host was conse- 
crated there was no outward sign of devotion 
among two-thirds of the gentlemen present. To all 
but Roman Catholics the ceremonial must have 
seemed a profound riddle. Why the bishop and 
priest now went up to the altar, now retired to the 
sedilia, again turned to the people, and once more 
prostrated themselves before the altar, was to many 
amystery; and even those more or less familiar with 
the ordinary High Mass failed entirely tofollowthe idea 
which dominates what is called a Black Mass. The 
fact, however, is that a Black Mass differs very little 
from an ordinary Low Mass in its structure. On Wed- 
nesday it began after instead of before the psalm, 
“« Judge me, O God; ”’ the priest and acolytes said the 
confession, and the priest then kissed the altar and 
blessed the incense. Sundry versicles and responses 
were next said, but the Gloria in Exeelsis was omitted, 
as therubricdirects. Having offered the elements, the 
bishop incensed the altar and the offerings, and 
washed his hands in token of purity of intention. 
There was no Proper Preface, and at the Sanctus 
about one-fourth of the congregation bent their 
knees, the remainder contenting themselves with 
bowing their heads. The Consecration then took 
place, and after the Paternoster and another prayer, 
in which a special petition was inserted for the soul 
of the Emperor, the Agnus Dei was sung, ‘ Give 
them rest”? and “Give them eternal rest’ being 
substituted for ‘‘ Have mercy upon us” and “ Give 
us peace” respectively. In one of the prayers called 
‘*Post Communion” the soul of the Emperor was 
again the subject of a special petition ; and with the 
final Gospel the Mass concluded. It was sung to a 
Gregorian Plain chant, at the harmonium being 
Herr Meyer Liitz, who conducted also the whole of 
the musical service, and the choir consisted of boys 
of the choir of St. George’s Cathedral, supported by 
some of the clergy of the same place of worship. 








THE DUBLIN MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





We are now able to congratulate the promoters 
of this undertaking on the perfect success that 
has rewarded their Jabours. The second per- 
formance on the 11th inst. attracted even greater 
crowds than that of the 6th. The “ Messiah” 
was given, with Mdlle. Titiens, Signor Agnesi, 
and a member of the National Institute of Music, 
who rendered the contralto parts very creditably, 
backed by the really splendid chorus of the New 
Philharmonic Society, who were conducted in so 
able a manner by Mr. G. Vandeleur Lee that the 
delivery of the choruses was faultless. In the 
second part, consisting of a fine selection of 
secular pieces we particularly noticed the duet 
“Sull aria,” (‘‘ Nozze di Figaro’) by Malle. 
Titiens and Mdme. Sinico; ‘Che faro” by 
Mdule. Justine Macvitz, “La Fioraja” (‘ Bevig- 
nani”) sung by Mdme. Sinico, who gave for an 
encore ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” with exquisite feel- 
ing and expression, and ‘Il Segreto” by the 
pupil of the National Institute, also “‘ The Stirrup 
Cup,” capitally sung by Signor Campobello. 





From the great success of the Dublin Festival 
this year we may anticipate that it will become 
an annual institution, and be one of the means of 
encouraging musical talent, as the ranks of the 
New Philharmonic Society are composed of care- 
fully selected voices, all amateur, and have the 
advantage of very careful training by an ex- 
perienced conductor. 








THE THEATRES AND THE THOROUGH- 
FARES. 





The following is the memorial from the Lessees of 
the theatres in the Strand district to Colonel Hen- 
derson, the Chief Commissioner of Police, which 
was presented to that official on Saturday, the 
28th ult., by the Deputation of the Committee of the 
Strand Association :— 

To Colonel E. Y. Henderson, C.B., her Majesty's 
Chief Commissioner of Police. 

Sir,—We the undersigned Lessees and Managers 
of theatres situated in the Strand, anxious to 
further the exertions of the Strand Association in 
maintaining the respectability and decorum of that 
thoroughfare, desire to express our sense of the 
annoyance and obstruction to which the public, when 
quitting the theatres, is subjected by numbers of 
vagrants and street thieves loitering round the 
entrances and soliciting alms under the guise of 
calling carriages and similar officious services. 

As every Manager provides for such purposes 
linkmen, accredited by badge, and in numbers sufii- 
cient for the requirements of his audience, we 
consider the toleration of these vagrants in a leading 
and crowded street, at a late hour of the night, as 
highly objectionable, and respectfully suggest the 
adoption of such regulations under Clause 52 of the 
Police Act as shall rid the inhabitants and the public 
generally of an universal complaint. 

(Signed) 

Benjamin Webster, Theatre Royal Adelphi, Strand ; 
David James, Vaudeville Theatre, Strand; 
Thomas Thorne, Vaudeville Theatre, Strand ; 
Edward P. Hingston, Royal Opera Comique, 
Strand ; H. L. Bateman, Lessee, Royal Lyceum 
Theatre, Strand ; Walter Joyce, Acting-Manager, 
Charing-cross Theatre; John Hollingshead, 
Gaiety Theatre, Strand; Arthur Swanborough 
(for Mrs. Swanborough), Royal Strand Theatre. 








FRANCE. 
Pants, January 15th. 

‘* Les Erinnyes,” the classical work brought out at 
the Odéon has, curious to relate, proved a great suc- 
cess. The play is very severe. It is in two acts, 
and in verse, and the author M. Leconte de Lisle 
follows the Greek method, and his translations of 
Homer and Eschylus have attracted some notice. 
The plot turns upon the well-known story of the 
murder of Clytemnestra by her son Orestes, Mdme. 
Marie Laurent and M. Taillade showing to immense 
advantage in these two parts, which are admirably 
adapted to their peculiar style. The mise-en-scéne 
is splendid; the costumes being of rigorous exacti- 
tude, and the whole mounting evincing patient re- 
search and elaborate detail. Some original music— 
marches and symphonies—possess no specific at- 
traction. 

A drama adapted from Boucicault’s ** Long Strike” 
is being played at the Ambigu under the title of “ La 
Dépéche,” meaning the Telegram. The piece to 
succeed the Boucicaultian sensation is by Adolphe 
Belot, and is called ‘* The Parricide.” 

Victor Hugo is expected shortly in Paris from 
Germany to superintend the rehearsal of “ Marion 
Delorme.” A five-act farcical comedy, by Sardou, 
has been accepted at the Palais Royal, in which the 
renowned and mature Schneider is to try and renew 
her former successes. 

After delays innumerable the Opéra has at last 
brought out “ La Coupe du Roi de Thulé” the music 
of whichis by M. Diaz, and the libretto by MM. 
Blau and Gallet. Both the composer and the 
authors were selected by competition several years 
ago, and the piece was to have been brought out 
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before the war, when an allusion to its calling to 
mind the famous ballad of Goethe would not have 
been received so unfavourably as now. Le Roi de 
Thulé at his death, betrayed by his young wife, 
entrusts to Paddock, his jester, the cup which had 
been given to him by Claribel, the Queen of the 
Sirens, and which conferred something like omni- 
potence upon its possessor. Paddock throws it into 
the sea, whence itis fished up by Yorick, who is 
received with open arms by the Sirens. Myrrha, 
the Queen, again breaks her plighted word, Yorick 
invokes Queen Claribel, the palace falls to pieces, 
and Yorick the fisherman throws himself into the 
sea. Upon this trite and uninteresting plotis based 
a piece which M. Halanzier thinks fit to represent 
at the French National Opera; and when it is added 
that the music is even poorer than the words, there 
can be little room for astonishment that it should 
have been received with marked coolness, even upon 
the night of its first representation. 





THE LATE EDWIN FORREST. 





For some years previous to the death of Forrest 
it was the fashion in those circles to which he con- 
tinued to appeal to decry him as the relic of an old 
and coarser period. There undoubtedly was in the 
acting of Mr. Forrest much which good taste was 
compelled to condemn—faults of commission, 
crudities and barbarisms, brute violence and animal 
force in excess, and a lack of the clear expressiveness 
and clean finish which a well-trained intellect would 
have given. But there was a pervasive strength, due 
to a powerful personality, which every now and then 
electrified the spectator, and which made Mr. Forrest 
in some of his parts a very great actor—one of the 


greatest. His Othello, for example, was a part 
which gave full scope to all his best powers. His 
very fine presence; his masculine beauty; his 


dignity, as of a tried commander who has set 
many, 
**a squadron in the field, 
And the divisions of a battle knows ;” 


his melodious voice, which served him as well in the 
sustained eloquence of the most potent, grave, and 
reverend senate-chamber as when he wooed the 
gentle lady, 
And often did beguile her of her tears,” 
or as when he raved in the tumultuous storm of rage, 
jealousy, and pity for Desdemona, and pity for his 
own betrayal, 
“ There, where he had garner’d up his heart ;” 
the suppressed tremendous energy, and savagery, as 
of a barbaric spirit, in which ‘“‘chaos was indeed 
come again,” if the true passions were aroused; the 
haughtiness, pride and ferocity, the depth of melan- 
choly—all these Forrest represented in a way that 
few who saw it will forget. And this, perhaps, 
because he was of a character and temperament 
which were in many points not unlike Othello’s 
own. It was impossible to see him much, and 
listen to him, and not feel that his was a towering, 
untamed and untameable spirit; the mind might be 
inferior to that of multitudes of the men whom he 
despised and hated ; the character in many respects 
contemptible, for its smallness, cruelty, contempt, 
profligacy, and lack of elevation ; but that he was a 
man of tremendous spiritual force was evident. 
Among early recollections is Forrest as Metamora, 
as Spartacus, a8 Damon, as Othello, as Richard, and as 
Hamlet ; and among late recollections will always 
remain as worth whole evenings of many finished 
actors, his 
“ Silence that dreadful bell !” 
in the second act, and his 
“ Put out the light; and then put out the light,” 
in the last hour of Desdemona’s life. 

In the will that he has left behind the theatrical 
nature peeps out in many an oddity. Mr. Forrest is 
intensely dramatic to the last. He wrote his will in 
the glare of the footlights. If there be a trace of 
Penn puritanism in the respectable members of the 
Society of Friends who attested this document, there 
must have been a shudder at the thought of Thespis 
being translated to the banks of the Tacony and 
possible “ opera bouffe” scandalising Byberry and 
Bensalem. Mr, Forrest actually orders at big 





“home” a theatre to be built, ‘‘ for private exhibi- 
tion and histrionic culture.” Now considering that 
at this rural point there can be no audience, and 
that the days of “culture’’ are over, this seems 
cruel. Then, too, on the 23rd of April, every year, 
one of Shakespeare’s plays is to be read as a sort of 
homage—not, we trust, that one where the 
desperate tyrant sneers at 
The poor player 


That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. 


And on the Fourth of July, ‘under the folds of 
the national flag,” there is to be read “the Declar- 
ation of Independence ’—not Mr. Sumner’s pet 
declaration, not the ‘‘ vulgate,” not ‘‘the authorised 
version,’’ but that which ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson wrote,” 
without ‘expurgation;” meaning, no doubt, the 
original draught, with its fiery declamation against 
King George, which Dr. Franklin criticised, but 
which we can fancy Mr. Forrest thundering “ to 
the groundlings,” and especially that part where the 
arming of negroes against their masters is denounced 
as the climax of crime. 





A MILITARY MUSIC CONSERVATORY. 





The Austrian military music has for a long 
series of years enjoyed the very best reputation in 
Europe. At the Universal Exhibition of 1867 in 
Paris, it will be remembered, the Austrian military 
band excited general admiration. The reduced 
term of active service in the Austro-Hungarian 
army, as now established, threatens seriously to 
affect the efficiency of the military bands in the 
empire. Formerly the men had to serve in their 
regiments fourteen, and at a later period eight 
years. At present a three years’ service is all that 
is required, and although it is very possible to 
obtain very able performers on the various instru- 
ments used in military bands even within this 
shorter period, yet no sooner is their training 
completed than the men quit the service, or if they 
consent to remain their demands involve a far 
greater expense than the officers can afford to 
defray. The same labour has therefore to be re- 
peated with the recruits every year, without the 
possibility of retaining their services when they 
have become proficients in the art, except under 
too onerous conditions. Hence, in order to prevent 
the inevitable decay of the once famous “ military 
music” in this country, already two years ago an 
institution was created in the army called “ Music 
Pupils;” but it did not answer, and had con- 
sequently to be abandoned. It would lead too far 
to explain the ‘‘why and wherefore.”’ Suffice it 
to say the aforesaid dilemma still exists. Some 
few months since another project was started by 
the distinguished composer, Herr Willhelm West- 
meyer, well known to the musical world in Ger- 
many by some of his more celebrated works, such 
as “The Austrian Emperor’s Overture,’’ the opera 
of “The Forest of Hermannstadt,” and ‘‘ The 
Vision on St. Helena,” &c. This gentleman pro- 
posed to create an ‘Austrian Conservatory for 
Military Music.” With characteristic energy and 
patriotic zeal Westmeyer elaborated a plan of 
organisation, highly to be commended both on 
account of its originality and its practicability. 
According to his well-digested plan, this musical 
academy should receive from 400 to 500 pupils, 
who have attained their 18th year, and are bound 
to remain in the institution for three years, during 
which period they should be educated not only in 
the art of music, but also in such general know- 
ledge and military duties as would be useful to 
them for life, after having finally quitted the 
military service. In consideration of receiving 
this kind of liberal education gratis, the pupils 
should be bound to serve as musicians in the army 
for three years more on leaving the ‘“ conserva- 
tory. Thus, the young men would serve in all six 
years, that is from the age of 18 to 24, and then 
be at liberty to follow such civil vocations as their 
circumstances and the general knowledge they 
have acquired may fit them for. 


Herr Westmeyer’s project has been highly! 








approved on all sides. The highest military 
authorities have strongly recommended it to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph for adoption, the more so 
as, also, the two greatest musical authorities in 
Germany—namely, Herr Julius Rietz, the first chef 
@orchestre to the Court of Saxony, and Director of 
the Conservatory at Dresden, and Herr von Her- 
beck, Director of the Imperial Opera House at 
Vienna—have reported thereon most favourably, 
both in point of principle and detail. The musical 
world at large, taking a patriotic view of the pro- 
ject, has manifested a considerable interest for the 
same. Herr Westmeyer’s strenuous efforts to 
overcome even the pecuniary difficulties which 
stood in the way of the realisation of his pet 
creation induced a wealthy patriot, Herr von 
Schwarz, of Salzburg, to make a present to the 
Imperial Ministry of War of a large and most 
convenient house and garden, situate in one of 
the suburbs of this city, for the purpose of its 
being adapted for the “ Military Music Con- 
servatory” for alltime to come. This munificent 
gift was also duly accepted, and the costly 
patriotic compliment was returned by the creation 
of a barony for Herr von Schwarz. Moreover 
Herr Westmeyer succeeded in obtaining subscrip- 
tions and donations amounting to upwards of 
60,000 florins in aid of his genial undertaking. 
Strange to add, up to the present moment the 
Military Music Conservatory has net been called 
into life; and the inevitable, though gradual, 
decline and decay of the Austrian military bands 
is'still permitted to disquiet the alarmed consciences 
of all lovers of military music inthe empire. And 
why? Baron Kiihn, the Imperial Minister of War, 
is supposed to be at loggerheads with Colonel 
Horst, the Cis-Leithan Minister of National 
Defence, upon thisinteresting subject. ‘ Thereby 
hangs a tale” meet for public discussion. In the 
meanwhile the practical acknowledgment of Herr 
Westmeyer’s self-sacrificing deserts in the matter 
is apparently postponed sine die, it being assumed 
that the old adage of “ procrastination being the 
thief of time’’ no longer holds good. 








THE LITTLE BRIGHTON VIOLINIST. 





A correspondent furnishes particulars about an 
itinerant little girl who used to play the violin with 
remarkable ability in the Brighton streets, and who 
has for some years disappeared from her usual 
haunts. In the year 1869 (writes ‘‘ B’’) the parents 
of this extremely interesting and talented child, then 
nine years old, were induced by some benevolent 
persons to aHow their little daughter to be placed at 
school and properly educated, with a view of de- 
veloping her great natural: gifts, especially those 
which she exhibited in her remarkable per- 
formance on the violin in the streets of 
Brighton, London and other places. The under- 
taking was not a light one, as the child had 
become the “bread winner” of the family, and 
earned very considerable sums for their support. 
However, despite many difficulties, the under- 
taking has been pursued with great success. In 
1869 she was placed under the late Mr. Henry 
Blagrove, who reported most favourably of her 
talent, and took a lively interest in her success. 
When he discontinued work she passed to other 
masters, and she is still at school, pursuing her 
musical and other studies with most creditabie de- 
termination and earnestness of purpose. It is of 
the utmost importance that she should be thoroughly 
grounded and established in the rudiments of her 
instrument, and should not be launched into 
the concert-room as an “infant prodigy,” and 
with this view her supporters are very desirous 
of keeping her at school as long as possible, and 
giving her a first-rate education as a violinist. I 
have this week been staying in the same touse with 
her, and can speak in the very warmest terms of her 
manners and talents. Noone who met her would 
believe for a moment that she had ever led such a 
rough, wandering life in the open air as she went 
through, and great credit is due to her parents for 
the way they have carefully neutralised any bad 
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effects which might have been anticipated from such 
a life. Her quickness of appreciation in all subjects 
is very far above the average, and her progress on 
the violin has been very creditable indeed and 
thoroughly satisfactory. The good work is going 
on, and it is hoped that perhaps in the course of 
another year or so she may appear once more before 
‘*her public,” but on a somewhat different stage to 
the ‘old wooden kitchen chair” which used to be 
the position she occupied when she last appeared 
amongst them. The funds supplied for her support 
are gathered in by the efforts of the few kind friends 
who commenced the undertaking, and they would be 
very glad of any contribution, however small, which 
persons who remember the little girl might be 
disposedtosendthem. The address of the Secretary 
of the Fund is the Rey. J. H. Masters, Vicarage, 
Lower Beeding, Horsham, in whose house I met 
her, and who will give any information that may be 
required respecting her. 








MENDELSSOHN’S DEATH. 





The Kélnische Zeitung has been enabled to give 
the following extract from the second volume of 
‘*Moscheles’ Life,” by Mrs. Moscheles, now in the 
press : 


Mendelssohn had gone to the Freges’ house to try 
and again persuade Frau Frege, that artist whom 
he so highly esteemed, to sing in the approaching 
performance of “ Elijah.” ‘She shrinks from 
appearing in public,” he had said to us a few 
days previously, ‘‘ because she has been suffering 
a great deal from her throat; but nobody can 
sing it as she does; I must inspire her with 
courage.” The literal account which here fol- 
lows his visit to Frau Frege on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, we owe to a personal communication. He en- 
tered the room with these words: “‘I am coming to- 
day, and every day, till you give me your consent, 
and now I bring you again the altered pieces (of 
* Elijah’). But I feel dreadfully low-spirited, so 
much so that I actually cried the other day over my 
trio. But, before the ‘ Elijah,’ you must to-day help 
me to put together a collection of songs; Hiirtels 
are pressing me so much for it.” He had brought 
the set, Op. 71, and as the 7th song, the “ Alt- 
deutsche Friihlingslied,”’ which he had already com- 
posed in the summer of this year, but only written 
out on the 7th of October. “I knew” said Frau 
Frege, ‘“‘about in what order he would arrange 
them, and laid them out on the piano one by one. 
When I had sung the first he was greatly moved 
and asked for it again, and added: ‘That was a 
serious birthday present for Schleinitz on the first of 
October ; but it is just how I feel myself, and I can- 
not tell you how sad it made me to see Fanny’s still 
unaltered rooms in Berlin. And yet Ihave so much 
to thank God for—Cécile is so well, and the little 
Felix (his youngest son and a delicate child) too. 
I had to sing all the songs several times, and stuck 
to the point that the “ Friihlingslied ” did not seem 
to go very well with that set. So he said: ‘ Very 
well. The whole set looks serious; let it go forth 
into the world as it is.’ Though he looked very 
pale, I had to sing to him the first song for the third 
time, and he said all kinds of nice and affectionate 
things to me about it. Then he asked: ‘If you are 
not too tired, couldn’t we just sing the last quartet 
out of “ Elijah”’?’? I went out of the room to order 
lights, and when I came back he was sitting in the 
other room in the sofa-corner, and said his hands 
had got quite stiff and cold, and he thought he 
would rather be well-advised, and just take a run 
round the town, for he felt too bad to play properly. 
When he got into the open air he felt it was best to 
go straight home, and there sat down in the sofa- 
corner, where Cécile found him again at seven 
o’clock, his hands quite benumbed.”’ 

The next day the doctor applied leeches to relieve 
the severe headache from which he was suffering ; he 
took it for disorder of the stomach, and it was only 
much later that he declared it to be an excessive 
irritation of the nervous system. I had for a long 
time—even before Fanny’s death—been struck by his 
paleness when he was conducting or playing—every- 
thing seemed to tire him more than formerly. The 
whole town was terror-struck, his friends trembled, 
when the news of his illness spread abroad, but when 
he began to amend they again believed in his ultimate 
recovery. A few days afterwards he received visits 
from his friends, was in good spirits, and made plan 
after plan. He even wanted to go to Vienna to ful- 
fil his promise of conducting the “' Elijah,” but his 
friends dissuaded him from this exertion. To Frau 
Frege, who went to see him, he said: * Well, I gave 
you a pretty fright; I must have been a cheerful 
looking object.” By degrees the convalescent felt 
better and better, and was allowed on the 28th to 








take a walk with his wife. He even wanted to go 
out again, but the careful wife persuaded him to 
rest, and he consented; and, s! immediately 
afterwards he sank down. They called it paralysis. 
The anxiety and sadness of the next days cannot be 
described. The whole town shared it with relations 
and friends. Once more an apparent improvement 
showed itself, but he soon became highly excited, 
and began talking English wildly; and on the 3rd 
of November, at half-past two, he had a third attack, 
which completely shattered his senses. The bulle- 
tin is besieged, but the news which it gives tells of 
no improvement, and so the 4th of November draws 
nearer. 

Midday.—The physicians, Dr, Hammer, Hofrath 
Carus, and surgeon Walther, are with the patient 
by turns. The bulletin which Schleinitz writes de- 
clares the case to be hopeless. Herr and Frau 
Frege, David, Rietz, Schleinitz, my wife and I, re- 
mained anxiously near the sick room. The only 
words of encouragement that the doctors can give 
are these: ‘If there shonld be no fresh attack, the 
seeming quiet may bring about a happy change, and 
he may be saved.” But this repose was only the 
result of the decline of his physical strength. 

Evening.—From 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when 
a repetition of the attack was feared at the same 
hour as the day before, utter unconsciousness set in. 
All the more delicate organs and mental powers 
were gone, and he lay quiet, breathing loud and 
heavily. In the evening we were all assembled 
around his bed, without fearing a disturbance ; his 
angelically peaceful countenance, the stamp of his 
immortal soul, impressed itself deeply and indelibly 
onourspirits. His Cécile bore the terrible weight of 
her grief heroically—she never once broke down, not 
a word betrayed her inner suffering. His brother 
Paul, like a moving marble statue, was continually 
at his bedside. This tragic scene was still height- 
ened by the vainly expected arrival of his sister, 
Frau Dirichlet, and his relations, Herr and Frau 
Schunck. Dr. Hiirtel had gone off to Berlin to 
fetch her, and also Dr. Schénlein; but they did 
not come. From nine in the evening the fatal end 
began to approach, and the breathing became slower. 
The doctors counted the respirations as if they 
wanted to enrich science with new discoveries; his 
features became transfigured; Cécile knelt by his 
bedside, suffused in tears; and in the deathly 
silence Paul Mendelssohn, David, Schleinitz, and I 
surrounded the bed, in earnest prayer. With every 
breath that escaped from him, I felt the struggle of 
the great spirit which was breaking loose from its 
mortal frame. At twenty-four minutes past nine he 
breathed out his great soul with a deep sigh. 








Tue ExLepHant on Guarp.—Mr. Daniel Day re- 
cently visited Norwich with his famous menagerie. 
His “ pitch” was disputed by the owner of the land, 
who, finding all remonstrance vain, hired an army 
of thirty or forty stout men to remove the waggons. 
Mr. Day was scarcely prepared for attack of this de- 
scription, but undaunted he at once summoned his 
forces, and hostilities commenced. Finding that 
the attacking party had the advantage in strength 
he called to his assistance his heavy cavalry—or 
rather his elephant. The sagacious beast, detecting 
the state of affairs in the twinkling of his little eye, 
at once charged the enemy, and put them to flight, 
and then, with trunk uplifted and occasionally giving 
vent to a warning roar, acted the sentinel, and 
marched up and down in front of the caravans until 
a truce was declared; the owner of the land was 
satisfied by a money payment, and Mr. Day, drop- 
ping the character of generalissimo of the forces, 
resumed that of showman, and invited the public 
to “‘ walk up,” and to ‘ be in time.” 





Tue Hesrew Accent.—A clever critic of a 
daily paper, in descanting upon a recent perform- 
ance of “ The School for Scandal,’ thinks that the 
actor who assumed the réle of Moses, the money- 
lender, was unfortunate because he ‘could not 
catch the Hebrew accent.” So we are favoured 
with a new lesson in philology. There is a “ He- 
brew accent” for actors to acquire, else they 
cannot be expected to play judiciously that 
elevated branch of the drama known as the stage 
Jew. Now, is it not strange? Here we are, 
editors of a Jewish journal, supposed to be 
familiar with Hebrew manners and history, and 
yet we confess that we are ignorant of such a fact 
as the Hebrew accent? And there are thousands 
of our readers, presumably intelligent, who are 
equally ignorant on this interesting subject. 
What canit be? Please, Mr. Critic, favour us 
with your acute perceptions, and teach us, without 
any pretensions on our part to tread the mimic 
stage, how, and where, and when, to catch the 
Hebrew accent.—Jewish Messenger, Kislev 20, 
5633.—[You have caught it already, or your na- 
tionality is imperfect.—En. Orchestra. } 


REVIEWS. 

Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals. By 
Macxenziz E.C. Waucort, B.D. Second Edition 
revised and enlarged. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1872. 

The absence of ruined castles in America is the 
chief reason why Mr. Ruskin will not honour that 
country with his presence. Mr. Ruskin probably 
thinks that although it is not the fault of the 
Americans that they did not flourish as a nation 
from the 10th to the 15th centuries, they still 
might make amends by building a dozen or so 
ruined castles now. There is another architectural 
form which the Americans unaccountably neglect, 
besides the ruined castle, and that is the cathedral. 
Of course the existence of the temple demands the 
existence—or at least the pre-existence of an ornate 
ritual, which is foreign to the spirit of the great 
Republic. Ritualism, in days when the thing was 
so normal that the word was not invented, gave us 
our cathedrals, and ritualism continued to flourish 
therein long after the Reformation is supposed to 
have knocked the element of beauty out of religious 
worship. In the early part of the 17th century, 
stone altars were erected at Durham and Worcester. 
Lighted candles on the altar were still in use after 
the Restoration, as Hickeringill in 1682 speaks of 
them, and cringing to the east to the altar. A 
large contemporary print of the coronation of William 
and Mary at Westminster, in 1689, shows twenty- 
eight tapers burning on the altar, and eight upon 
the retable. An engraving in 1698 shows the altar 
of St. Paul’s with two lighted candles. There isa 
tradition that the four standard candlesticks now 
in the choir of Ghent, once belonged to St. Paul’s. 
Nay, Mr. Walcott, whois Precentor and Prebendary 
of Chichester, and an enthusiast for cathedrals and 
Anglican worship, is at pains to make out that the 
decay of ritualism was fostered by the whims and 
selfish fancies of individual prelates; that Warburton 
gave up the cope, because it discomposed his wig ; 
and that Dr. Green gave up incense, because it 
spoiled his smell of snuff. In proof of the last 
assertion he quotes Cole, who often heard Mr. Soame 
Jenyns, who lived at Ely when he was young, say 
that it was the constant practice on the greater 
festivals at Ely to burn incense at the altar in the 
cathedral till Dr. Thomas Green, one of the pre- 
bendaries, and Dean of Salisbury in 1637, “a finical 
man, who is always taking snuff up his nose, objected 
to it under pretence that it made his head to ache.” 
Incense was burned at the coronation of George III. 
Cosin mentions in 1637 using wafers at the Sacra- 
ment at Westminster and many other places. 
Wherever the late Bishop of Exeter was celebrant, 
after the conclusion of the service, the choristers 
were ranged in two lines on either side of the choir 
in order to receive his benediction. 

Synchronously with a Catholic service flourished 
the church orchestra; indeed brass and strings were 
the usual accompaniments of divine worship through 
oyt the seventeenth century. Viols were employed 
at Exeter, musical instruments at Lincoln in 1631, 
and the lyre and harp at Hereford. Cornets and 
sackbuts were played in Worcester, at the reception 
of Elizabeth, August 13th, 1575, andin 1613. In 1667 
cornets were used at Westminster. Pepys humorously 
mentions ‘‘the fiddlers in red vests ’ playing in the 
Abbey. At Durham and York, when Lord Guildford 
visited those minsters, ‘‘ wind music in the choir” 
had been only recently disused. Again, Ravens- 
croft, in 1621, wrote for organs, lutes, harps, &c. 
On November 12th, 1702, and in 1700, the Te Deum 
was sung in that Cathedral with vocal and instru- 
mental music, and at the Feast of the Sons of the 
Clergy, December 8th, 1720. On August 6th, 1788, a 
full band of music played at the service in Worcester 
Cathedral. Drums and trumpets are still used on 
rare occasions at St. Paul’s and Westminster, to the 
pious horror of our prejudiced author, who has no 
good word for Bach at the Abbey, and who execrates 
the festivals of Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester. 

The divorce of a modest instrumental accompani- 
ment from the actual services, and the conversion 
of a cathedral into a music-hall, with its attendant 
indecencies, began in a slothful and indifferent age, 
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retaining nothin gof the original design of an oratorio 
except the name. It is to be hoped that this un- 
suitable means of raising money may shortly be as 
much of the past as those in vogue at York, Chester, 
and Westminster, happily long since defunct, and 
that it will be found that the noblest, most per- 
fect, and becoming instrument in the house of God 
is the unrivalled organ. 
Pace Mr. Walcott, however, there is neither sloth 
nor indifferentism in the honest advocacy of orches- 
tral music in the church, any more than it was sloth 
and indifferentism in the great composers which 
gave us the Mass and the Passion. Rather should 
such faults be charged against those who, like Mr. 
Walcott, reject for the highest of all services the 
utmost elaboration of which art is susceptible. Mr. 
Walcott every Sunday professes his admiration of 
“trumpets also and shawms ” in theory, while prac- 
tically he decries them as ‘‘immodest.” As for the 
poor Three Choir Festivals, many hard things have 
been said of them, and their precise artistic use in the 
present dayis open to fairquestion. But it is another 
thing to call them music-hall performances and to 
assert that they are indecent. Mr. Walcott does not 
weigh his words: it is sufficient for him to dislike a 
thing to make it worthy of bitterest execration. The 
feminine spirit, the Papal spirit, dominates him. 
He has no word bad enough for that “ wanton and 
wicked’? Henry VIII., while Cromwell is of course 
“infamous.” It is only when he forgets these 
monsters that he can be cheerful and relate pretty 
legends about organs and crypts. But once launch 
him on his hobby, and he does not readily tire of 
narrating how in 1508 the churchwardens of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, of which cMfurch Mr. 
Walcott was once curate, paid twopence for ‘ bring- 
ing the organs of the Abbey into the church, and 
bearing them home again;” how there was a 
stationary and gigantic instrument given by Elphage 
to Winchester in the 10th century ; and how on one of 
the pinnacles of the organ case at Bristol, a robin 
took up its abode in 1773, and was regularly fed with 
crumbs by the sexton, till its death in 1787. He 
has several quaint stories of cathedral magnates— 
of that Dean, for example, who at York so roundly 
rebuked a chorister for singing badly, that the angry 
clerk retorted hotly, ‘‘ Sir, except ye mend my wages, 
I am resolved never to sing better whilst I live.” 
Griffiths, one of the lay clerks of Worcester, who 
died in 1821, having been warned by the dean to 
pay more respect to his superiors, and say ‘‘ Sir,” 
in addressing them, on one occasion when the dean 
only was present, and said the service, in repeating 
the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer, concluded each 
with the monosyllable which had hurt his dignity ; 
and on the commemoration of the Battle of the 
Boyne, and once on May 29, came into choir with 
huge bows of orange-coloured ribbon on his shoes; 
on another occasion, on Sunday, he discomfited the 
whole choir by taking offence at the accompaniment 
of his solo by the organist, and slamming his book, 
shouted out, “ Pitt’s wrong, Pitt’s wrong !” 
Important as is the position held by our cathe- 
drals in the pageants of history, only four English 
kings have been buried in them—not of course 
counting what Mr. Walcott terms the ‘‘ acephalous” 
cathedral, Westminster Abbey. William Rufus lies 
at Winchester; John at Worcester; Edward II. at 
Gloucester; and Henry IV. at Canterbury. A 
curious chapter might be written on the incidents 
of the coronations at Westminster. The dark 
winter-day when William I. trembled for the 
first time in his life, alone with prelates and 
monks, whilst outside was heard the wail of 
the crowd, trodden to death under the hoofs of 
the Norman cavalry ; the disappearance of the Host 
when Stephen received “the golden circlet of 
royalty ;” the bold taking of the crown off the altar 
by the hands of Cour-de-Lion, followed by a 
mysterious tolling of the belis; Edward I. lifted 
into the marble chair of Scone; Henry V. crowned 
in a terrific thunderstorm; the baby-King, Henry 
VI., watching the people, ‘‘ sadly and wisely;" the 
monks singing the “Te Deum” for Richard III. 
with faint courage ; Edward VI. offering a pound of 
gold, a loaf of bread, and a chalice of wine; Charles 
I., ‘the white king,” clothed in satin, instead of 
purple velvet, the earthquake shaking the throne, 
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the dove broken on the sceptre, and the text of the 


sermon like that which might precede afuneral; the 
crown tottering on the head of James II., and only 
keptin place by the hands of Henry Sidney; the re- 
joinder of Queen Mary to her sister, who pitied her 
fatigue, ‘‘A crown is not so heavy as it seems;” 
George III. laying aside his crown in deep humility ; 
and the repulse of Queen Caroline at the coronation 
of his successor. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that the historical romance of the Abbey will cease 
yet awhile, although we vulgarise the place now and 
then with the marriage of an actress. Mr. Walcott 
deplores the lack of a bishop for Westminster, and 
groans over the diminution of cathedrals in England 
since the fifteenth century. It will be remembered 
that Shakespeare and later writers speak of the 
‘“‘ cathedral of Westminster,’ showing how the old 
name lingered on, just as the men of Coventry 
still speak of their city. Itis said that the poet 
passed the night in the Abbey when he was 
preparing the gravedigger’s scene in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
The visitor to Coventry will now see, carefully 
preserved, a few bases and the lower parts 
of shafts in a continuous line, within a sunken 
pit. These are the remains of a magnificent 
Benedictine minster, a famous cathedral rich 
in historic memories, which Henry VIII. ordered 
to be levelled with the ground. In vain did Bishop 
Lee beseech Cromwell that ‘‘ his principal see and 
head church” might stand, or that “it might be 
brought to a collegiate church, as Lichfield, and so 
the poor city have a perpetual comfort of the same.” 
Tradition says that cathedral rivalled even Lichfield 
in beauty. Bath, also, was reduced to the condition 
of a parish church, and left in utter ruin, until in 
the time of Elizabeth measures were taken for 
covering it with a roof. Not a fragment of the 
monastic buildings survives, and the present church 
only covers the site of the old cathedral nave. 








(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 


‘* So mote it be!’? A Masonic Melody. Written 
and composed by Bro. Captain Hintram LEsne, 
F.S.A. 

A spirited and telling Masonic song, likely to 
become, we should think, a permanent song of the 
Craft, and to be liked everywhere. The words of 
course are highly eulogistic of Masonry and Masons, 
and they are set to an air easily caught up, and lying 
within the compass of almost any voice, while the 
accompaniment is easy and appropriate. The com- 
position is fraternally inscribed to His Imperial 
Highness the Prince Rhodocanakis of Scio, the 
Sovereign Grand Commander and Grand Master of 
Greece, whose portrait—one of the best we have 
ever seen—in full costume adorns the title-page. 





‘* Le Trianon.” Gavotte. Composed for the Piano- 
forte by J. Tropore TREKELL. 

Mr. Trekell has got the spirit as well as the form 
of this once popular movement, and his melodious 
mannerisms are interesting as well as curious. But 
this kind of thing—the quarry once started—is sure 
to be overdone, and more success and more honour 
are to be gained by our composers in seeking “ fields 
and pastures new,”’ than in disinterring dry bones 
and clothing their grotesqueness in modern forms. 





Valse Légére. Composée par Avaustz Mey, 

Transcrite pour Piano par J. Berrram. 

Mr. Bertram has turned the chief theme of one of 
M. Mey’s popular waltzes into an interesting piano- 
forte piece, which will serve well a an occasional 
relief from more solid food. The transcribed piece 
is easy and not too long. 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 


“ Beside the Garden Gate.” Song. Written by 

T. 8. Witson. Music by Atrrep Rosen. 

A lay of a roving lover, who having parted with 
his fiancée at the garden gate, returned after ‘ long 
years had rolled” and ‘‘all was changed,” and found 
—much to his surprise We should think—the lady 
waiting for him at thesame gate. It is an old story, 
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and not very inspiring to a composer. Mr. Rosen 
has assigned to it a pleasing melody in F, 6-8 time, 
accompanied in the most simple manner. The voice 
ranges from C to E, ten notes. 





“Thou, O Lord God.” 
Miss M. Linpsay. 
Sober and sedate, with quiet, unpretending melody, 

embellished with some rapid arpeggios to illustrate 

the words “Sing upon the harp.” Key E flat, 

6-8 time, compass B to F, twelve notes. 


Saered Song. Music by 





“If Wishes were Horses.’ Song. Written by 
Cuannes Mackay. Music by Aurrep Rosen. 
Spirited words, the melody well in character, a 

vocalist with considerable verve being wanted to give 

due effect, Key G, 6-8 time, compass C to E, ten 
notes. 








(Weexes & Co.] 


“4 Reverie.’ Words by F.F. H. 


“The Wing of Love.” -Sacred Song. Words by 

Tuomas Moore. Music by Mrrana. 

Two songs apparently of amateur origin with signs 
of professional touching up. The title states that 
they were ‘*‘ composed expressly for and sung by Mr. 
Nordblém.” Ifthey ever become popular, as Thomas 
Moore has had his share of fame, the honour may 
fairly be divided between Mr. Nordblém, Mirana, 
and F. F. H., name, pseudonym, and initials being 
handed down together to an admiring posterity. 


Music by M1rana. 





‘* The Old Year.” Words by Isanenta M, Mortimer, 

Music by Mrs. J, H. ANDREWS. 

A pretty idea is embodied in the verse, which is 
tastefully interpreted by Mrs. Andyews’s setting, 
The melody is simple and- nicely accompanied, 
Key E flat, common time, compass C to E, ten 
note3. 





“ Addio.”” Romance for the Piano. 


Composed by 
F. V. Kornatzxt. 


Moderately skilled pianists will like this pleasing 
sketch, Andante expressivo, which gives opportunity 
for display of delicate and rapid fingering, and 
requires moreover attention to expressive phrasing. 
There are no out of the way difficulties, and the 
piece is commendably short. 








Messrs. Cramers’ ANNUAL SuPPER.—A very 
enjoyable evening was spent on Monday last by 
the employés of Messrs. J. B. Cramer and Co., 
who met under the presidency of Mr. Wood, 
now the sole head of this renowned firm. Mr. 
Wood’s nephew, Mr. John Wood, was the Vice- 
chairman. The evening passed pleasantly in a 
succession of appropriate speeches, interspersed 
with songs and glees. In proposing prosperity to 
J. B. Cramer and Co., the Chairman sketched the 
history of the house, detailing its rise from a small 
beginning, and expatiating’ on the vicissitudes of 
its past and the efforts that were now being 
devoted to its future. The health of the chair- 
man was enthusiastically drunk, and in response 
he confessed the satisfaction with which he had 
attained the aim of bis life—a foremost position 
in his rank, and he went on to point out the 
benefit of honourable ambition and the pleasure 
derived from pursuit no less than from attain- 
ment. Mr. Wood added that he hoped to die in 
harness, and would at any time prefer to wear 
out than to rust out. Among the succeeding 
singing, Mr. C. H. Purday distinguished himself by 
his delivery of ‘Tom Bowling,” sung with veteran 
charm and finish. Theconviviality of the gather- 
ing was prolonged to a late hour. 








The married ladies of Hannibal, Mo., have formed 
a‘*Come Home Husband Club.” It is about four 


feet long and has a brush on the end of it.—Dezter 
Smith’s Puper, 
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MUSIC. 


J. B, CRAMER AND CO. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
BY ALL SHE 


LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS, 


Wuicu tury Suprpiy at THe Usvan Rates. 





SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Loe ea SS 
THE BEST POSITIONS 


FOR ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, 
ALBERT HALL, 
EXETER HALL, 

ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
&e., &e¢., 
aT 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO-,’S, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 
Per Year ee ee ee ee «» 15s, 6d. 
” 4 Year ee oe ee oe oe 8s. 
” 4s. 


Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 

a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series, 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 


at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. for a Year. 


All Advertisements must be paid in advance. 


*.* Post-Orricz ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT 
Post-OrFics, ReGENtT-StRERT, W. 


Orricr For SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W. 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


itera 
*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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At Konigsberg a new drama, by Julius Mahlfeld 
entitled “‘ The Reformation,” has met with great 
success. 





Hans yon Biilow is at Brussels, where he is to 


appear at the Popular Concerts conducted by 
Vieuxtemps. 





Verdi has authorised the performance of ‘‘ Aida” 
in Vienna, on the express condition that he mounts 
the work in person. 





A three-act play by Mr. Albery, founded on a 
romantic legend and partly in verse, is in preparation 
at the Globe Theatre. 





Herr Gustave Dublo has produced an opera at the 
Kinigsberg Theatre, called ‘“‘ Harold, the Last Saxon 
King,” with decided success, 

Mr. Marshall’s comedy of “ False Shame’ was 
produced last month at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
New York, previous to its destruction. 





Mr. Joseph Jefferson is staying in Boston, the 
guest of his cousin, Mr. William Warren. His 
sight is improving. He will return to the stage 
next May. 





Mr. H. J. Byron’s new comedy, ‘‘ Old Soldiers,” 
will soon be produced at the Strand, at which 
theatre the régime of opera bouffe will shortly be 
established. 





Malle. Carlotta Patti, Miss Cary, Signor Mario, 
and their supporting troupe, gave one concert in 
Mobile, December 28th, on their way northward from 
New Orleans. 





Thirty thousand thalers have been subscribed in 
Germany for a Schumann Foundation, and have 
been placed in the hands of Mdme. Schumann 
towards that object. 





The Town Theatre of Odessa was burnt on 
Tuesday. The building was insured for 150,000 
roubles, and the furniture and appointments for 





15,000 roubles, with a Russian insurance company. 





The John Bull understands that Dr. Wesley, the 
eminent church musician and organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, has been placed on the Civil List for an 
annual pension of £100. 





At the close of the run of “ Charles I.” at the 
Lyceum, which will not however happen yet awhile, 
Lord Lytton’s play of ‘‘ Richelieu” will be produced, 
Mr. Henry Irving playing the Cardinal. 





The new composition by Johannes Brahms, ‘* The 
Triumph,” lately played at Vienna, has been repre- 
sented in the provinces with the same signal success, 
and is likely to be soon heard in London, 





Mrs. Joaquin Miller says that the reason she and 
her husband separated was because they were too 
much alike. There seems to have been no distinc- 
tion between them, although there were man 
differences. , 


The life of John Sebastian Bach, translated from 
the German of C. H. Ritter by Miss Janet Elizabeth 
Kay-Shuttleworth, is to be issued by Messrs. 
Houlston and Son in a volume, together with a 
complete list of his works. 





The anniversary of Moliére’s death on Tuesday 
last was celebrated at the Theatre Francais by a 
piece of poetry by M. Xavier Aubryet, who acquitted 
himself with much success. This year makes the 
bicentenary since Moliére’s birth. 





An authentic portrait of Weber, painted by 
Hornimann, has been discovered at Copenhagen. 
This picture, which is said. to be the only faithful 
one of the composer, was taken from life in 1820, 
during the sojourn of Weber in Denmark. 

Philadelphia seems to be behind the times in 
musical matters if we may judge from the fact that 
her “ Young Mannerchor and Se#ngerbund” had 
their Christmas festival of 1872, on the 1st and 2nd 
of January, 1873, in the Academy of Music. 





The late Emperor Napoleon, being a Knight of the 
Garter, the Dead March in “‘ Saul’’ was performed by 
Sir George Elvey, organist, at the close of the even - 
ing service, at the Chapel Royal of St. George, 
Windsor, on Sunday. The chapel was crowded to 
excess. 


———— 


A funeral service was held at Rome for the late 
Emperor, at the Church of Santa Maria. High 
Mass was chanted by Monsignor Lenti, Bishop of 
Sutri, and a funeral hymn, composed by Signor 
Terziani, conductor of the Opera House, was sung 
by the choir. 





Miss M. Reinhardt, the actress whose intelligent 
impersonation of the Princess at the Olympic was 
the beginning of a success subsequently repeated in 
other efforts, has left the stage on her marriage with 
Mr. Elliot of Sunderland. The wedding took place 
yesterday week at St. Mark’s Church, Regent’s 
Park. 





The Roman carnival season promises to be dull. 
The King is ever travelling between the three eities, 
and the Court, that is Princess Margherita, seems 
to prefer going to the theatres, and even to the 
circus, rather than holding evening entertainments 
at the Quirinal. Only a few private soirées have 
been given. 





A private letter from Moscow speaks of the usual 
barbaric success achieved by Mdme. Nilsson in that 
city and in St. Petersburg. She has been called 
before the curtain thirty-four times and has received 
over one hundred bouquets in one evening. Many 
valuable presents have been made to her, among 
them a silver-gilt tea service of great beauty. 





The answer of Dumas to the Berlin theatrical 
manager who desired to bring out his new comedy, 
in which he paid his terms were Alsace, will be 
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remembered. A Berliner has written a rejoinder to 
the witty Frenchman, in which he says, ‘I fréely 
admit that your merits are far above those of that 
Roman flute player to whom one of the Cexsars gave 
& province as a reward. But the days of territorial 
liberality are passed for the fine arts. If you want 


Alsace there is only one way to get it—come and 
take it.” 





Wagner is reproducing in the Musikalische 
Wochenblatt the impressions of an artistic tour 
which he has just completed. His serial is entitled 
“A view of the contemporary German stage,” and 
as is his habit, the fierce reformer does not hesitate 
to speak his mind, and administer knuckle-raps all 
round. The chapel-masters are served particularly 
warmly, 


The miserable farce of ‘‘ warning” pantomime- 
writers was, it seems, repeated this season in the 
interest of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry. Just as last 
year any reference to Mr. Lowe was vigorously pro- 
hibited by the Lord Chamberlain, so this year the 
writers of burlesque were warned not to make free 
with Mr. Ayrton. How long is this ridiculous 
parody of mouchardism to be tolerated in England? 





‘* Man and Wife” is in course of that effective re- 
hearsal which gives to productions at the Prince of 
Wales’s so much ease and finish. We are glad that 
Miss Marie Wilton has thought better of her inten- 
tion not to appear in the play. She will act the 
lively part of Blanche Lundy, while Mr. Bancroft 
plays the good-natured sailor. Mr. J. Hare is to be 
Sir Patrick, that preux chevalier of the old school; 
Mr. Coghlan will exhibit the awful results of briar- 
root pipes and boat-racing as Geoffrey Dalmayne; 
Miss Lydia Foote plays Anne Silvester; and Mr. 
Dewar Bishopriggs. 





The late Sultan Abdul-Medjid wishing to give the 
ladies of his harem an idea of the Crystal Palace, 
£ommissioned a firm of shipbuilders on the Thames 
to construct the iron framework of a huge dome- 
- like structure. It was, when completed, put up in 
England, and then taken to pieces for conveyance to 
Constantinople, where it was re-erected and covered 
in with glass, and formed one of the most conspicuous 
and pretty objects which met the travellers’ gaze on 
going up the Bosphorus. The present Sultan, how- 
ever, thought that it interfered with his view, and 
ordered it to be demolished, and the débris of a 
building which from first to last must have cost 
more than £100,000 has been sold for old scrap 
iron. 





The closing of the gaming tables in Germany has 
stimulated the patrons of play to seek fresh fields 
for their peculiar enterprise. The valley of Andorre, 
in the Pyrenees, has been selected by a Paris 
speculator as the scene of his operations next year, 
and to ensure their completeness he has obtained 
& monopoly of theatres, hotels, casinos, railways, and 
almost everything else that the valley is without, 
and may be supposed to want. There is also a 
rumour that efforts are being made to start tables in 
St. Maurice, Canton Valais. Very tempting offers 
have, it is said, been made to the authorities, and 
the projectors declare that they do not despair of 
obtaining a majority in the Grand Conseil in fayour 
of their proposals. 


Of all miserable attempts to reform the wilderness 
in the centre of Leicester Square, the most degraded 
was surely its mean utilization by enclosing it 
with boards for pasting bills upon. The open 
desolation, sacred to the memory and the horse of 
his late Majesty George I., was certainly preferable 
to this, But Mr. W.H. Smith, M.P., to the rescue! 
The inhabitants and tradesmen of the square met 
on Wednesday night to consider what steps ought to 
be taken to preserve the open space. After con- 
Siderable discussion, a resolution was passed con- 
demning the atfempt to enclose the square by an 
advertising hoarding. It was further resolved to 
raise a “Leicester Square Defence Fund,” to 





obtain an injunction in Chancefy, and to request 
Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., to bring the subject before 
Parliament. 





MM. Paulus and Maury, the chef and sous chef of 
the fine band of the Garde de Paris, which was to be 
heard eighteen month ago at the Alhambra in 
Leicester Square, have been presented with two flags 
by Major North and Colonel Emery, of Philadelphia, 
as atestimony of the sympathy of the United States 
for them and France. MM. Paulus and Maury 
earned the sympathy of the United States (that is of 
Major North and Colonel Emery) by accepting a 
lucrative starring engagement in America at the 
period of the Boston Jubilee. What are Mr. Dan 
Godfrey and his merry men to get? Surely a little 
consideration also? There is the immortal banner 
which Sergeant Bates trailed through the rain on his 
celebrated pedestrian match: he might call and 
leave it at the War Office with the compliments of 
the United States. 





Mr. Nelson Varley appears to have created quite a 
sensation in America. The Boston Commonwealth, 
noticing his appearance at the fourth Havard 
Symphony concert, says: ‘Mr. Nelson Varley, the 
young English tenor, sang for the first time here an 
aria by Mozart, ‘ Misero O sogno, o sou desto?’ 
The air is one of the greatest difficulty, its various 
movements imposing severe vocal demands. The 
singer’s interpretation was highly intellectual, and 
displayed a fine emotional quality and a dramatic 
earnestness eminently in keeping with the spirit of 
the music. In the second part, the tenor gave 
‘The enemy said,’ from ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ executing 
the sustained florid passages with a certainty and 
smoothness rarely equalled. His rendering elicited 
a hearty recall, to which he responded, repeating the 
air with fine effect. Mr. Varley must be credited with 
having made a profound impression ; his presence is 
manly and agreeable.” 





Accounts of the total destruction by fire of the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre—one of the finest in New 
York, and adjoining the hotel which was burned, 
with a terrible sacrifice of life, a few weeks ago—are 
brought by the Hamburg American steamer Thu- 
ringia. The fire was caused, it appears, by sparks 
from a defective flue. So quickly did the flames 
spread that gentlemen who ran out of the theatre to 
give the alarm, on returning found the entire stage 
a mass of fire. Within half-an-hour the rear wall 
cracked and fell inwards, and presently another wall 
came down, burying the kitchen of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, where, owing to the recollection of the recent 
tragedy, the wildest alarm prevailed. The stage of 
the theatre melted away like wax, the galleries in 
succession dropped from their places into a seething 
mass of flame below, and within one hour the build- 
ing where, at the moment the fire originated, 
delighted thousands had been witnessing a comedy, 
was transformed into a shapeless heap of smoking, 
crumbling ruins. 





A singular drama without a dénouement, to which 
two playwrights, Mr. Charles Millward and Mr. John 
C. Freund contributed, was brought out on Saturday 
at the Clerkenwell Police Court, before an impatient 
audience. An officer in the 43rd Regiment, 
Lieutenant David Thomas Holbrook, was charged 
with having induced Mr. Millward to accept bills of 
exchange to the value of £1000, on the false 
representation that he, the lieutenant, was entitled 
to a legacy of that amount, which would be paid 
before the bills became due. The cash raised on the 
bills was to go to Mr. Freund to subsidise the Dark 
Blue Magazine. When the bills fell due Mr. Millward 
had to take them up: hence a warrant to arrest 
Lieutenant Holbrook, who was ignominiously haled 
from on board the Jumna while about to sail for 
India with his regiment, and was brought up before 
Mr. Barker the Clerkenwell magistrate. Strange to 
say, neither the prosecutor nor the officer in charge 
of the case showed up in court, and Mr. Barker, 
after some strong reflections on the mismanagement 
of the case and the waste of his own time, discharged 








a 


Lieutenant Holbrook. Whether the ineffective 


drama is to have a sequel or not, we cannot yet 
say. 





A telegram from Madrid announees the death of 
Mr. James Hannay, our Consul at Barcelona, well 
known as the author of ‘‘ Singleton Fontenoy,” and 
of a number of essays contributed to our periodical 
literature. He was a man on whom ancient culture 
and ways of thought exercised a vast influence; a 
lover of classic literature and of ancient pedigrees 
and bygone traits and customs. Needless to add 
he was in politics an ardent Conservative. Mr. 
Hannay’s chief strength lay in the critical and 
colloquial faculty. He was a brilliant talker, a 
shrewd observer, a man whose thoughts were 
spontaneous and clearly defined, and in whom 
epigram sparkled luminously. His writings were 
mostly of the critical order; he contributed to 
journalism, edited at one time the Edinburgh 
Courant, and both before and after his appointment 
to a consulship, furnished articles to the Pall Mall 
Gazette. But beyond these efforts (some of which 
he reproduced in book form under ‘the title ‘“ Cha- 
racters and Criticisms’’) and one or two nautical 
novels, nothing remains of James Hannay but the 
personal memory of a genial and gifted companion 
and a loyal friend. 





The hoax played off in New York by some 
of the theatrical profession upon a somewhat 
“green” Englishman, was not altogether original. 
It was a repetition, with differences, of the famous 
Arrowsmith hoax effected in the Southern States 
some fifteen years since. Arrowsmith was an 
Englishman, travelling in America for the purpose 
of augmenting his mental resources, and improving 
himself generally. While in Georgia, a certain 
arrogance in the manners of Arrowsmith excited the 
ire of some young Southern bloods, who determined, 
as they said, to ‘put him through an entire course 
of sprouts.’ This they adroitly managed while 
Arrowsmith was travelling somewhere by rail. 
They made themselves fellow-passengers with 
Arrowsmith. As soon as the shades of night began 
to prevail, they got up a quarrel on the platform of 
the car, from which a man was presently flung dead 
by the wayside. Then they arranged a series of 
duels, for which purpose they proceeded to the 
smoking-car, leaving Arrowsmith pallid and shivering 
in his place. Presently, sounds of popping, as of 
small pistols, came to Arrowsmith’s ears. The 
sounds were repeated very often. After a while to 
Arrowsmith there came one of the party, very much 
ruffled and excited, and imparted to Arrowsmith the 
cheerful intelligence that several of the conflicting 
party had been killed—shot with ‘‘Monte Cristo 
pistols,” he said. Other horrors it fell to the lot o: 
Arrowsmith to encounter. They were too numerous 
and too dreadful for him, and he precipitately fled from 
the country, returned to his native London, and 
wrote a letter to the Times, relating his experiences 
of “American Society!” The letter was a sensa- 
tion for a time, and called forth many rejoinders. 
Then the hoax was ventilated in the New York 
papers. ‘The ‘Monte Cristo pistols” proved to 
have been bottles of champagne of that brand, the 
popping of the corks of which, instead of making 
Arrowsmith’s mouth water, only made his teeth 
chatter. The dead man was a dummy. That was 
the end of Arrowsmith, and he has never been 
heard of since. 





The case of ‘‘ Digges v. Gadderer”’ is one of those 
unsavoury matters that occasionally disfigure theatri- 
cal life, but luckily do not often obtrude themselves 
on public notice. The plaintiff, Mrs. Digges, was 
some years ago deserted by her husband, and has 
since lived apart from him, and had been engaged 
as @ dancer at the Haymarket Theatre. She, during 
this period, acquired some property by means of 
‘* gifts’ from gentlemen who admired her dancing ; 
and the question before the Court of Common Pleas 
was whether this property could be seized for her 
husband’s debts, or whether it was protected for her 
under the Married Woman’s Property Act. On 


Tuesday a suggestion of the Court was adopted that © 
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the parties should divide the property equally between 
them, except that the plaintiff herself was to have 
some things which had belonged to her deceased 
sister. It may be hoped that the public are now 
rid of Mrs. Digges, her husband, the amiable credi- 
tors, and the enthusiastic gentlemen who are such 
admirers of dancing that they can lavish sixty 
pounds at atime on a ballet-girl. 





The French are usually “ good haters’ enough to 
have pleased Johnson, and rarely suffer their senti- 
ments to be checked even by the death of the 
detested one. Bearing this in mind, it were unwise 
to judge the French malignants who howled the 
‘* Marseillaise ” before Camden House while the dead 
Emperor lay there, as harshly as if they had been 
English cads. The sense of Death as an exonerator 
does not exist in the French character. It is there- 
fore all the more creditable to M. Victor Hugo to 
aim at creating this sense by the noble lines which 
he has recently published in his newspaper: 
Peuple! soyons cléments! soyons forts! oublions! 
Jamais l’odeur des morts n’attire les lions. 

La haine d’un grand peuple est une haine grande 
Qui veut que le pardon au sépulcre descende, 

Et n’a pour ennemis que ceux qui sont debout. 
Hélas ! quel poids encor pourrions-nous aprés tout 
Jeter sur ce vieillard casse par la misére, 

Qui dort sous le fardeau de la terre étrangér® ? 

Roi, puissant, vous l’avez bris¢—c’est un grand pas. 
Il faut l’épargner mort. Et moi je ne crois pas 
Qu’il soit digne du peuple en qui Dieu se refléte 

De joindre au bras qui tue une main qui soufléte. 

‘* The people in whom God reflects himself’ are in 
dire need to be reminded that it is ignoble to spurn 
the corpse of an enemy, and to pursue with vindic- 
tive malice his widow and orphan. That it was a 
base thing to caricature the Emperor’s malady, with 
hideous parody of the surgical instruments, in the 
political cartoons of the day, did not seem to occur 
to that God-reflected nation of lions. It is well that 
they should for once listen to M. Hugo, who, this 
time at all events, mixes sense with his rhapsodies. 





The Atheneum has adopted a dramatic feuilleton 
on the French plan, instead of isolated notices of 
new plays. To construct a French feuilleton, it is 
necessary to begin several miles off your subject, 
and approach it spirally with much graceful caracol- 
ing and tittuping. Say as little as possible about 
the play in question, and as much as possible about 
other authors and other works. Having at last got 
to the new piece by pursuing a concentric circle, 
just touch on it superficially, and wind up with 
& paradox, an epigram, or a compliment. The 
Atheneum has very successfully imitated this mous- 
seux method of dramatic criticism. Having to 
notice last week the production of '' The Wicked 
World” it commences gaily with a reference to the 
birth of Roman satire and its connection with the 
Fescennine verses; goes on to speak of Gay, Allan 
Ramsay and Ibsen the Norwegian dramatist ; alludes 
lightly to Heine, de Musset, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, and Mr. Morris; quotes a couplet from ‘In 
Memoriam,” a line from Victor Hugo, and a stanza 
from ‘ Atalanta in Calydon ;” and at last comes in 
sight of the text of the article, namely Mr. Gilbert's 
new play. This gamboling with matter of fact is 
pretty in a weekly paper; but we hope the morning 
journals will not be inspired to imitate it. When 
we know all about the outlines of a play we can 
afford to sport with it as a child sports with a 
shuttlecock ; but it would be provoking to open one’s 
morning sheet hastily im order to see what the new 
piece of the preceding night was like, and find the 
column of criticism filled with dainty reference to 
Greece and Rome, the Renaissance, Hafiz the 
Persian, the Minnesingers, Hans Sachs, procto- 
phantasmists, and a comparative estimate of the 
condition of dramatic art during the past twenty-five 
years, while all the time we are burning to know all 
about the play. On the whole we prefer the English 
method of plain reporting. It is more homely no 
doubt; the British dramatic critic does not pose so 
elegantly as the French feuilletoniste, nor has he 
the effect of saying ‘See what a fine fellow I am! 
how subtle is my treatment, how wide my literary 
research!” But he sticks to his subject, reports 








literally and sums up stolidly, much as though he 
were on the judicial bench and had no time to waste 
on airs and graces. And on the whole we think he 
is right. 








WHICH IS THE SHARPER, C SHARP OR 
D FLAT? 





The gigantic gooseberry—the living toad in the 
primeval rock—have again turned up. There is 
nothing stirring in the musical world but the 
Concerts at Sydenham, the Monday Popular Concerts, 
the two rival ballad sentimentalities, and the Costa 
Exeter Hall Biblicals. There is no great novelty 
about these standard annuals, and so the gooseberry 
and the toad have been resuscitated in the old, old 
familiar dispute—Where stands C sharp and where 
D flat in the inside of the octave from C to C. Is 
the order C natural, C sharp, D flat, D natural? or 
is it C natural, D flat, C sharp, D natural ? 

In these times when our theorists have betaken 
themselves to the equal temperament division of the 
octave, a just arrangement of twelve substituted 
semitones within the octave,—eleven mean propor- 
tionals between the two extremes—the question i§ 
really of no moment. If substitution in place of 
truth be paramount there is not a word to be said 
concerning small trifles of this kind. The two 
symbols of flat and sharp express the one manu- 
factured semitone; sharp one is flat second, sharp 
second is flat third, sharp fourth is flat fifth, sharp 
fifth is flat sixth, and sharp sixth is flat seventh 
But we know the ear is opposed to this paper classi- 
fication, and it has a weakness for the just intonation 
of the melodial octave of tones in preference to the 
artificial or manufactured divisions. The ear recog- 
nises with delight the true fifth—the proportion of 
256 to 384 from C to G; it will bear with the ratio 
of the equal temperament 25 to 383, 56: it is gratified 
with the real third major 256 to 320 (4: 5) but it is 
not so pleased with 256 to 322,54. And however 
determined our theorists may be to cleave to the 
equitable adjustment of the artificial mean propor- 
tional, when it comes to statement and definition of 
pure harmony the process is always that ofnotempera- 
ture, no manufacture, but all truth, so far at least as 
truth can be fished up out of the harmonical ocean. 
Hence every now and then we find sent forth learned 
or borrowed diagrams with comparisons of the eleven 
mean proportionals with the tones offered by nature, 
and certain references to unequal temperaments 
which of course may be and must be endless. As 
a rule in the unequal temperaments the tuner 
ignored all intervals but the major fifths and major 
thirds. 

Calculated from one root of course there is no 
such tone asa second. Given C as the tonic, there 
can be no D as a generated tone. The only har- 
monics from the one root are 8, 5, 3, flat 7, flat 5, 
sharp 5, sharp 1, flat 3, and flat 8 ; which in notation 
are C, sharp C, flat E, natural E, flat G, natural G, 
sharp G, flat C, C natural. If we descend to the 
root of C (F) and let in the harmonic proportion from 
below, there is gained the varieties of the fourth and 
the sixth in the key of C. Again, if we ascend, and 
let in the harmonic proportion between C and its 
fifth G, we gain the varieties of the second and 
seventh of the key C —the flat D, the natural D, 
and the sharp D; the flat B, and the natural B. 
Thus is gained the tonic succession which the late 
Professor De Morgan described in the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia as ‘the scale of civilized nations.” In the 
far East, the learned orientals reject the double 
harmonic union, and content themselves with their 
civilized—their educated heathen scale—-a succes- 
sion of considerable repute in Scotland, and formerly, 
in olden days, in Ireland. . 

The question of the true position of the semitone 
D flat in the key of C must depend upon the way in 
which we look at it. Is there more than one D flat 
in the keyof C? IsD flat the flat fifth of G, and 
generated from theG? Is it the harmonic minor 
third of B flat, and is the B flat the mino? third of 
G or the flat seventh of C? According to the old 
theorists of course the tones are not harmonics in 
the proper sense of the term, and Mr. Parkinson 
would disown the generation as primary harmonies. 








The statement agrees with Mr. Hewitt’s order, and 
no doubt with that of Mr. Green in his ‘‘ Tritone,” 
provided he would condescend to bestow on nature a 
little of his consideration. Mr. Hewitt places his 
semitones thus. C=3$2D natural 36,i.e.,8 sharp : 9, 
a proportion agreed to by all theorists in these days, 
although Mr. James Kent in 1750 or thereabouts 
puts it as 9 to 10. With Mr. Hewitt the flat 
fifth is 11 from the root. D natural is 12 from G, 
and D flat 11 from G; D flat from C is therefore 33. 
C sharp is 17=84 from C : and the series is C 32, 
D flat 33, C sharp 34, D natural 36. The tempered 
series is C 256, C sharp 271, 22. D flat the same, 
D natural 287, 35. The C sharp as a natural 
harmonic can have no relation to C sharp the major 
third of A, and all products or harmonics from aught 
but the three roots are out of the field of the key. 

It is most desirable that every lover of music, 
whether amateur or professional, should take up with 
some system. The old rules will not pass current 
now-a-days. Formerly—and not so long ago—it 
was common to teach the fundamentals of music in 
this way: ‘a diatonic scale is a series of notes (not 
tones) in alphabetical order, as the natural or white 
keys of the pianoforte. The chromatic intervals are 
such as cannot be performed upon a diatonic scale 
without destroying the alphabetical arrangement of 
the notes.” Such is the system upon which our 
young professors were grounded when the Royal 
Academy of Music as first started. It is not tobe 
marvelled at that in those days any inquiry respect- 
ing the absolute positions of C sharp, and D flat in 
the key of C might prove troublesome and disagree- 
able. The delicate subdivisions of the octave. were 
treated as mere affections of the nervous organisa- 
tion. Of course these fragments of the series were 
imagined to be relative in some way or other, an 
aliquot part of some whole, but where was the whole 
and how many the parts were considerations of mere 
sensation, and nature was allowed a little more 
liberty than she is in present times. Nevertheless 
the foundation was right; the tonic was absolute 
centre and primary; the fourth and the fifth were 
secondaries; the third and the sixth were tertiaries 
and harmonically changeable. In relation there 
were two dominants, upper and lower; the sixth of 
the tonic was third to the subdominant, and the 
third of the tonic sixth of the dominant; the relative 
minor was included in the tonic series, and in this 
way there was a system, and a system sufficiently 
comprehensive for composing good and serviceable 
cathedral music. The chromatics being unvocal 
were left out in the cold. Although the equal 
temperament was a fact known, and to some extent 
used on week-days, and on the piano in schools and 
drawing rooms; on the Snnday all organs rejoiced 
in unequal temperament, and our school of church 
musicians and church singing men clave to this 
mode of dividing the octave. Nor were our military 
bands in much better position, and but very little of 
the foreign music for the wood and brass orchestras 
made its way into this country. In fact none of our 
native orchestras were in any situation to play 
Spohr’s music with any just intonation. It may 
appear strange that there should be now doubt as to 
the fractional value of any semitone in the octave 
but so long as there is uncertainty as to the number 
of real sounds in the octave of any key this doubt 
must continue. The equal temperament is said to 
stand for thirty-seven sounds in the octave. There 
are three generating sounds in the key and each 
create their twelve distinct sounds, twelve from the 
fifth below, twelve from the centre, and twelve from 
the fifth above. Three generators and thirty-six 
generated=thirty-nine. Two are duplicates huving 
been doubly reckoned, hence the true account is a 
total of thirty-seven. There is no generation from 
the thirds or sixths, and no computation from such 
sounds as G sharp, the third of E, or A flat the third 
of F. These modic points, whatever use be made of 
them in the ordinary harmony system, are non- 
generative. The comical notation and the perverse 
inversions to be met with in the latest fashion of 
modern music no doubt arises from the feeling that 
the twelve equal semitones mean much more than 
twelve sounds, and the educated ear of the artist 
keeps him oftentimes right.in his progression, al- 
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though the paper symbol might lead the reader of 
his composition to imagine the composer had gone 
out of his senses. The ear is said to be an unerring 
judge of the sounds in a key, but as there are many 
keys, and in olden days this change of key was made 
clear and transparent, the great plague in modern 
music is the want of knowledge on the part of the 
composers. There are but few who seem to know 
how many sounds there are in the key. In the dark 
times, as they are called, a change of key consisted 
in beginning on a new portion of the string for the 
keytone, and starting afresh in the calculating of the 
divisions of the octave. Sometimes the division was 
made upon one of the consonances of the old key, 
sometimes on a dissonance—and this is the practice 
with the orientals to this day. In this way there is 
always perfect accuracy of notation and a certain in- 
tonation. And the right properties in the number 
of the vibrations were maintained and the relation- 
ship always kept in hand. Any system that affords 
command in calculation and discrimination in 
just intonation is to be preferred to a jumble 
of sharps and flats which mean nothing certain to 
ear or to eye. Extremes meet; and the last new 
phase in theory is that the tonic is only fourth or 
fifth to the tonic that is to come, and that every 
simple triad has its modulating seventh expressed 
or understood. Thus, in this view, music is one 
incessant whirl of changes of key, and the inversion 
governs all, It is of all possible modes in composi- 
tion the easiest, and since modern orchestration has 
risen to such perfection, both as regards instru- 
ments and players, there seems no limit to the 
school. It tends to the dashing, the humorous, and 
the apparently profound; it amuses, keeps one on 
the stretch, but rarely touches the heart or satisfies 
the head. We much prefer the Bach and Handel 
way—‘‘know what your key is and keep in it.” 
Fortunately the dance appears to govern all com- 
position, and if the brains of our composers run 
here, there, and everywhere, feet will not dance 
unless some order be maintained and some certain 
key held in hand. It is well that we have one form 
left which technical advance may improve but 
cannot destroy. The chief portion of our new 
music is simply technical display. Ideas are scarce, 
and the novelty lies in the dressing. 

We have insisted in these columns upon the great 
utility of ‘‘ demonstration,’ and there is nothing of 
higher importance than “diagrams” in commu- 
nicating to students the true position of the tones 
in music. To pianists they are essential, for the 
pianist has only the keys black and white, and 
twelve for the sum total in the octave. Nature very 
much helps the vocalist, but the players on wind in- 
struments, wood and brass, need these guides. Our 
musicians ought not to be in doubt as to the nature 
of the twelve semitones, or the thirty-seven sounds 
in a key, or as some reduce them to the seventeen. 
We presume no violin player is in any difficulty as 
to which is the sharper of the two divisions of the 
octave, C sharp or D flat. This point doubtless 
Sir Michael Costa has settled at the Opera, and we 
presume Sir Sterndale Bennett has done the same 
in the Royal Academy. 








THE GILBERTINE DRAMA. 





The success of mythological comedy on the stage 
of the Haymarket will, we imagine, give rise to an 
imitative school, and we shall have an outbreak of 
fairy plays in various other establishments. The 
fortune of Mr. Robertson in Tottenham-street a few 
years ago produced a distinct genre of comedies to 
which such hard names as Teacup-and-saucer 
drama and Brussels-carpet drama were given, but 
which may more fairly be alluded to as the Robert- 
sonian drama. It was the school of pretty sayings, 
tender laconisms, and good-natured irony. The 
imitators were more successful in catching the 
master’s manner than his merit, but this did not 
deter them from producing piece after piece all of 
the same type, until in ‘“ Appleblossoms”’ the arti- 
ficiality and faultiness of these imitations became 
80 obvious, that, Mr. Robertson being dead by this 
time, the manufacture of the Robertsonian drama 
came toanend. Mr, W. 8S, Gilbert seems likely to 





found a school in a different direction, and we shall 
probably now witness a run on the Gilbertine 
drama. Mr. Reece made one attempt that way in 
‘* Perfect Love,” the libretto of ‘* Oberon” dished 
up again as blank verse; but it did not succeed. 
Mr. Albery, it is said, has written a fairy 
comedy for the Globe, in which verse dialogue 
will have place. Indeed one may safely prophesy 
a pretty general invasion of fairies and supernal 
essences, contrarieties superior to mortal laws and yet 
subject to mortal passions and sentiments, with all 
the paradoxes attendant on this dualexistence. We 
may expect a general renascence of nursery literature 
treated au sérieux: Cinderella and her glass slipper, 
not as a pantomime opening nor the vehicle for 
burlesque buffoonery, but set as a comedy, with 
neat verses for Cinderella to declaim over the pump- 
kin and socio-satirical reflections upon unequal 
marriages, love in fashionable life, romance in sordid 
surroundings, and so forth with all the incidents 
connected with Cinderella’s career. The Arabian 
Nights will once more yield up their material, though 
for different use this time; and in Puss-in-Boots, 
Little Tommy Tucker, and the Old Woman who 
lived in a Shoe, we shall see what we have hitherto 
regarded as mere nonsense reformed and turned to 
earnest satirical and poetic account. Well, we are 
prepared for the rise of the Gilbertine drama, though 
we would rather see it confined to Mr. Gilbert’s own 
hand. We have not much faith in the coming 
imitators of him, nor shall we care to see his 
mannerisms reproduced without the subtlety and 
originality which adorn them. Nor is the prospect 
altogether welcome of fairy comedies played all 
over London. One can have too much of Arcadia, 
and grow puerile in the rage for Hesperidian 
innocence, as society did in the eighteenth ceutury. 
It is very nice for a change, and there is ample room 
in London for all varieties of dramatic literature, 
which makes it more incumbent on managers not to 
feed the public to repletion on ‘ always partridge ’’— 
a dietary system which managers are much given to 
resort to, the moment they discover that any taste 
for partridge has been expressed. 

One thing is certain: the founder of the Gilbertine 
drama has educated his public by slow degrees. 
Five years ago ‘‘7'he Wicked World” would have 
had a poor chance. People would have gone to see 
it —stared —wondered whether the author was 
poking fun—wondered at the chance missed of 
putting women in the parts of Ethais and Phyllon— 
wondered why there were no songs and dances—and 
finally voted it slow and a bore. Mr. Gilbert’s 
‘“* Princess’? was quite as clever as ‘The Wicked 
World,” besides having a stronger natural basis ; 
but the ‘‘ Princess” left people in a state of uncer- 
tainty whether they liked it or not, and they ended 
by not caring much about it. They had not been 
taught to appreciate that sort of thing; the blank 
verse sounded chill and formal, and the seriousness 
frightenedthem. Yet Mr. Gilbert was not so serious, 
so regardful of the unities, in the ‘‘ Princess’ as he 
isnow. He introduced burlesque lines, joked about 
Howell and James, and Grant and Gask, and clave 
to the sin of letting his young men be played by 
actresses. Why does not Mr. Gilbert revive the 
‘“* Princess” now, with men in the male parts after- 
wards disguising themselves as women? He would 
now find a different public prepared to appreciate 
his witty lines; for he has led his audiences to 
their present point of intelligence by cunning 
degrees. All the merit is his. And while he is on 
the good road, perhaps he will kindly take the 
players too in hand, and teach them a little more 
than they know—teach the ladies, for instance, 
to recite blank verse. At the Haymarket there 
is only Miss Litton who understands the trick; 
and either in her it must be intuitive or she has 
studied under Mr. Cave to good purpose down at 
Greenwich. We should hardly have indicated 
Greenwich as a Conservatory for blank verse, but 
Mr. Cave’s fluent delivery has doubtless effected much. 
What is certain is that before Miss Litton went to 
fulfil her Greenwich engagement she was com- 
paratively unknown on the London stage—known 
merely as manageress of a theatre; but from that 
time she has suddenly blossomed as an actress of 





great spirit and adroitness, and able to interpret the 
poetic drama. Miss Robertson is not so fortunate 
in her delivery of unthymed verse as in her concep- 
tion of moods and her illustration of character. 
Long rhythmic passages seem to leave her uncer- 
tain; she drops her voice at the end of a line often 
before the sense allows it; she also measures out 
the rhythm too mechanically. Mr. Kendall, on the 
other hand, frequently hastens too hurriedly over his 
lines—a fault common with men. It is in the 
delivery of blank verse that the art of an old 
stager like Mr. Ryder comes in. How musical and 
distinct the metre seems in his grasp; how just its 
balance; how accordant with sense as well as true 
to euphony! He weighs his lines as though he 
esteemed their value and were careful not to misuse 
it. Contrast his deliberate yet not over-ponderous 
enunciation with the race-horse pace at which some 
of his younger compeers get over their syllables, as if 
time was an object and it werea consideration to finish 
the play. The just delivery of blank verse is an art 
in itself, and now that that measure promises to be- 
come once more popular alike in tragedy, comedy 
and historical play, it behoves actors to set about 
acquiring the faculty of handling it with the 
maximum of effect. 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XIV. 
(Continued.) 





To tHe Eprror. 

S1r,—Now I will point out a self-contained expres- 
sion in another direction, but which, when conjoined 
with music, transfers this collateral force on to the 
sounds attached toit. The English language is an 
emphatic one as regards sense, but it is not a 
strongly inflected one, it is not an emphasized 
one; I believe of all languages it has this 
latter influence the least. All the languages 
which have descended directly from the Latin possess 
a greater inflection than our own; this additional 
swing, if I may so call it, will at once be recognised 
upon comparison. I take the Italian and the 
English asthe two opposites, Italian assisting an 
ignorant singer to the greatest extent it is possible 
for ignorance to be assisted by external force. Here 
is a verse of Dante. 

“Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 


Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 
Che la diritta via era smarrita.” 


and here is the same in English by Longfellow :— 

‘* Midway upon the journey of our life 

I found myself within a forest dark, 

For the straightforward pathway had been lost.” 
I don’t think Longfellow is a poet ; he always seems 
to me to write prosein form ; I think this will at all 
events give the literal meaning better :— 
In midst of life allotted for our path 
I awakened, and was in a darkened wood, 
Wherein the straight and rightful way had strayed. 
Ritrovarsi means to come to oneself again, and 
smarrire is not to lose, its meaning is well shown 
in the words * All we like sheep have gone astray.” 
Diritta, I should be inclined to infer from the 
context, means more than it appears; probably 
Dante hadin mind the verse “ Strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find it.” To revert: many 
ignorant Italians are reputed good singers, and 
consider themselves such, owing to this unconscious 
force in their language compelling a greater amount 
of expression than that which other singers obtain 
when influenced by a language of less inflection. 
Now I want it distinctly understood wherein lies 
the difference between accident and design, for 
much of a master’s usefulness depends upon his 
power of discriminating between them. It . 
was owing to Mr. Macfarren not perceiving this 
need, that he alleged as an obstacle impeding the 
acquisition of a musical reputation ‘ the belief that 
the English language is not good for singing.” 
Then to summarise: periodic accent acts alike, only 
differing in extent on all; it ties the public by the 
leg and makes them dance to our tune: the public 
mind is like a frog and hops along in advance of the 
performer on these accentuated sounds, so that 
a performer can always hasten or retard in due 
proportion as he stimulates. What follows ? 
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Expression is placed upon the sounds which 
stand out rather than upon those which com- 
paratively lie hidden, and a performer has to regard 
the former, not the latter, for these will take care of 
themselves ; he walks along like on stepping-stones, 
but not foolishly with one foot in the water. Also 
this follows ; the accent of triple division is twice as 
great as that of equal division, because it has to pro- 
pel the listener's mind twice the accent’s length. 
Thus much for self-contained impressions which can 
be drawn out by a performer, and the influence 
upon them by Incidental Cultivation. (III.) I know 
there are some good and true men who under- 
stand this matter and teach what I am trying to, 
but what are they among so many? As a matter 
of fact the tameness of the English performer is due 
in the first place to the unconscious influence exer- 
cised by his speech upon him, and in the second 
place to the master pandering to his ignorance and 
conceit, and plunging into the midst of music before 
the simplest rudiments are known to either of them. 
Let me advise: Always give a reason, and see the 
pupil understands; it destroys the weariness of much 
dry work. 

Yet another fallacy: I ask, what is the object of 
this power in rhythm? andI always get the answer, 
“to keep time.’”’ What! is then the aim of man to 
become a musical machine? A barrel organ will 
keep better time than we can! No, the object of 
this power is to enable us to throw time at defiance. 
(See on Objective Realists, chap. I.) Then let this 
be noted: while the primary aim of a master is to 
teach his pupil what time is, the ultimate aim is to 
teach him how to be independent of it, and he is no 
artist until he has learned this. Old Doctor Crotch 
used to give his pupils two precepts: one was, learif 
to keep time; the other, learn to throw it at 
defiance. This latter is a necessary but more 
difficult thing to do than the former. I do not know 
a more pitiable sight than to see four string instru- 
ment players bowing away without any definite 
plan save that of ‘conscientious’ reproduction. 
Why, when they have “reproduced” they have 
only shown what can be drawn out from the 
master work, an abstract of the entirety, but 
they never think that at that point they have solely 
completed their self-imposed servitude; how about 
the concrete; how about the life which the 
writer expects to be transferred from them? How 
about what can be put in over and above what the 
symbolic power conveys? Such players are buried 
in their subjective feelings while the public 
feel bored, and the public are right. This was 
why I wrote, ‘“ where most people think the 
training is ended, I believe it has scarcely begun.” 
The public demand, and rightly demand, signs 
of plan. Then we find in the basis of music 
(equal vibration) an automatic compulsory force for 
joy; next, a secondary automatic compulsory force 
for plan ; these are cogs in the wheel of success. Dr. 
Hiles believes in a more extended rhythm than what 
I have remarked upon, and I agree with him: but 
his “complete rhythm” perhaps would be better 
placed as a principle in phrasing, it being always 
dependent upon consciousness. 

I purposely spoke of liberty to prepare the reader’s 
mind for what I wished herein to say, for this 
of necessity follows: It is necessary that we 
well get into our heads all restraining laws, in 
order that we perceive truthfully the limits of 
independent agency. Now I believe, and I say 
this sorrowfully, that many people who profess to 
teach solely combine with dexterity, arising from 
long continued practice, sensibility; and to such I 
would say, the self-enforced impressions existing in 
pleasurable sound, you, their vehicles, have made a 
means for personal aggrandisement and a means 
of bitter fraud upon the unsuspecting and un- 
learned. 

There are also self-contained impressions in 
simultaneous as well as in successive sounds. I 
remarked on the force of distribution as instanced 
in the superfluous sixth: a proper employment of 
this inherent power is found in the “ Elijah.” It 
occurs twice in the recitative immediately preceding 
the air “O rest in the Lord.” This double disper- 
Pion and resolution to B has so stamped an 








anticipated impression, that ¢he air in C actually 
overlies the anticipation, the relic of which tinge 
the whole air, giving it a peculiar lightness ; any one 
testing this by hearing the air with the context, and 
the same detached, will see at once the importance 
of a stimulus to the unconscious mental activity and 
the power of a self-contained force. Here is a false 
use of this inherent power: In the beautiful 
parable of the Prodigal Son we have shown in 
brief words the power of contrition, of mercy, and 
of love. The abject humility of the son is shown 
in his proffered servitude: he does not claim a 
son-born right, he does not express astonishment 
at his power to have fallen so low, he does 
but state the facts, trusting that even when made 
known, although he has lost all claim upon his sire, 
he may yet obtain a livelihood as one of the hired 
servants. Now what does Mr. Sullivan do? At bar 
57 of No. 11 he introduces an F sharp against an A 
flat in the bass, making the son not only recognise 
his unworthiness but express surprise thereat, a 
state of mind which under the circumstances would 


have induced his parent to kick him out, and the | I 


parent would have been justified therein.—I am, Sir, 
yours truly, 
Cartes Lunn. 

Edgbaston, January 14th, 1873. 

P.S. It is worthy of note that the time of a piece 
is shown by the relationship of the second note to a 
first ; there must be a succession of two sounds in 
order to suggest “time.” This follows: when a 
chorus or band vacillates, beat the second beat down 
as the first, and it will soon steady the performers. 








A STICKING PLASTER SEANCE. 





The American papers tell of alady medium—Miss 
Harriet Thackerbury by name—who has been 
frightening a ‘fashionable party” nearly out of 
its five wits at a spiritual séance given in the 
house of a physician residing in the upper part of 
New York. A peculiarity in this lady’s mode of 
spiriting was that, in addition to being bound hand- 
and-foot in the little cabinet usually provided for 
such occasions, she also had her mouth securely 
sealed up with sticking-plaster, so as apparently 
to render it impossible for her to simulate the 
voice of such ghostly visitants as might come to 
the call of any person in the audience. Presently 
one of the believers in spiritualism announced 
that the room was filling with shades from the 
spirit-land. The only spirit that made itself [or 
himself] known, however, was one giving the 
name of “ Uncle Ben Thackerbury.” A jovial old 
ghost apparently was he; for, prior to opening 
the regular business of the evening, he volun- 
teered a song. The ditty selected by him was 
‘Old Dog Tray ”"—not a very cheerful one, to be 
sure, but that was merely a matter of taste on the 
part of a disembodied spirit, at whose proclivities 
we have no right tocavil. This moral effort on 
the part of Uncle Ben made him rather popular 
with the audience, who “asked for more.” ‘Then 
the cabinet was opened, and the medium, as a 
matter of course, was found untied, and with the 
plaster still securely fixed over her mouth. Sub- 
sequently, according to the reports, the lights 
burned blue, furniture rushed madly about the 
room, pictures swayed to and fro, and several 
other such manifestations took place as regularly 
form a part of the proceedings at a spiritual en- 
tertainment. ‘Strange voices” were among 
these; and then the séance broke up, several of 
the audience displaying much disturbance of mind 
at what they had heard and seen. 

It is amusing to witness the seriousness with 
which some of the New York papers speculate 
on the means by which the above humbug was 
effected. The Arcadian, for example, which 
mostly has its five wits about it, remarks: ‘ Per- 
sons of the highest intelligence who have been 
accustomed to investigate the matter closely, 
believe in a certain undescribed, or mysterious 
force, by which the phenomena of spiritualism 
are produced. If Professor Tyndall, who is great 
on the subject of light, would project a ray or 











two on that of spiritual manifestations, he might 
confer a benefit on many persons who are more 
than half inclined to believe that the spirits of 
the dead have nothing to do with such manifesta- 
tions.” But Professor Tyndall has other things 
to do, and has already declined to waste his time 
over conjuring feats which after all are not half 
as mysterious as the tricks of Indian jugglers, per- 
formed en plein jour and in the streets. 





Dancine and Deportment.—At Vitré Mdme. de 
Sévigné praises Monsieur de Locmaria, and at Vichy 
she is enchanted with the bourrées. The reason is, 
that dancing was then an art, to excel in which was 
a distinction not easily acquired, and Mdme. de 
Sévigné had been, and Mdme. de Grignan also, 
celebrated for that accomplishment. The minuets, 
branles, and passe-pieds demanded, as we have said, 
&@ more graceful carriage than is necessary in our 
day to walk through a quadrille or turn in a valse. 
One thing leads to another: the security of being 
graceful, the easy carriage of a handsome figure, 
was calculated to allow that person to show what- 
ever wit and intelligence she was endowed with. 
¢ was an assurance remote from boldness, but 
contrary to timidity. We are convinced that many 
men of parts are silent and over-looked only because 
they are awkward, and that if minuets were now the 
fashion, they would reveal that intelligence Nature 
has given to them. Conversation is brilliant as 
dancing is honoured: the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries are the proof of one side of the 
proposition, and we venture to say the nineteenth 
century is the proof of the other. Every day we see 
examples of awkwardness and timidity acting as an 
obstacle in life; and neither birth nor wealth gives 
that security which is obtained by an easy presence 
—both are to be found where the other is wanting. 
In those days of curtseys, when men could not enter 
a@ room without a profound obeisance; when to 
walk, to sit, or to stand received every attention, 
the mind, as unfettered as the body was free, could 
shine forth, and witty sayings and repartees could 
be spoken with boldness and assurance. There is 
another observation which suggests itself when 
reading about those minor events of our existence, 
and which in truth are certain indications of the 
spirit of the age. People in the seventeenth century 
were always, at every hour of the day, prepared to 
show themselves to their acquaintances. A constant 
effort had to be made, and that strain, both of mind 
and body, we are convinced helped to a vigorous 
expansion of both. Ease was little considered; 
appearance and effect always. At her toilette a 
lady received her visitors (we do not commend ; we 
simply remind); when slightly indisposed, friends 
and admirers hastened to relieve the dullness of the 
sick-room: there was as it were a constant battle 
with decay or destruction. Women were both 
hardier and stronger; the very fashions, the tight, 
straight bodice, helped women to stiffen themselves 
against the attacks of age, while the elegant rich- 
ness of the dress of the men demanded a constant 
effort to carry well a costume which when slovenly 
became ridiculous. The head, surmounted by a 
ponderous wig, must be erect; the arms and hands, 
embarrassed by large sleeves and falling lace, must 
be moved leisurely; the walk must be firm and 
light; the attitudes selected with care, best to 
display the yards of ribbon of the canons and 
the bows of the shoe. Our simplicity is the 
shore on which we wreck all that added to the 
pleasure of social intercourse: elegance and polite- 
ness go together, as neglect and rudeness follow on 
each other’ssteps. When we begin by being indifferent 
as to what is thought of us by others, we are very 
near becoming indifferent to everything but selfish 
gratification. Put aside the desire to please, and 
what inducement remains to frequent society? why 
submit to any restraints it commands? Day by day 
the increasing adoration of personal comforts marks 
the doom of what was once called wit, and conversa- 
tion becomes a mere exchange of busy nothings. 
Silence is now the mark of sagacity; rudeness the 
livery of superiority.—‘‘ Mdme. de Sévigné,” by the 
Comtesse de Puliga. 








Ho.toway’'s Prits.—Restorer of Health.—Mankind is way- 
waste caine Vigil quaphed sapiaeh, i 5 peotaah youmater 
nter, v tly t, is a 5) r 
of mischief in the human system, This medicine concentrates 
i 9 unpiies pemee oS Se cee mane of eae . 
r ‘ing, and strengthening the animal powers. olloway’s 
have for many years enjoyed the most extensive ge 
and have had testimonials awarded to them, which speak 
volumes in their praise. In many cases these Pills seem to 
exercise a ific effect over diseases, which is manifested by 
the comfortable feelings of the patient and by the improvement 
in the character of all the secretions. The Pills act mildly, yet 
effectively on the bowels. 








Just Published. 
KE DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in 4 
e@ Price 4s. 


London and Brighton, Caaxar and Co, 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC 


OF THE SEASON. 
"G AL AGP A” BAL S E, 


Performed at the State Balls. 
COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


By HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
4s. Illustrated with Photograph 5s. 


NACHTLIEDER WALTZ. 


By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


AUTUMN MANQUVRES. 


MARCH AND POLKA. 
By C. H. BR. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 
4s. 


SALUTE GALOP. 


By Cc. H. BR. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 


BAVARDS QUADRILLE, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. BR. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
4s. 


BAVARDS GALOP. 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


NECK-AND-NECK GALOP. 


By F. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


YE MERRIE OLD TIMES 


LANCERS, ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. 
By F. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 
































Lonvox: J. B. CRAMER & OO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in, 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
(£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
4&5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 it. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianofoste 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EYROPE.) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, ‘Oat in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 12 12 0 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
Ce enciacs aes bA esas 1 0 0O 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany.......... 22 0 0 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 0 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 0 0 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 0 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) eed cncnecnes 38 0 0 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, eeny 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
GREER) ccccccccscceces cooee 40 0 O 
'7.—-Ten Stops, two Kaoe' Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
| ON IES I Sep 50 0 O 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. — 
finish) ...2000806 bo acder's 60 0 0 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very unit, 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell........ ones M0 a 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 i 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 - 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell,... 45 i 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ‘a 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ‘i 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 % 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower .......0.+> ---£100 0 0 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
pO re ere £125 0 0 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
«” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





_J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATS 
STREET, LONDON; 





| 


And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 








One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendg Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 


Little Maid of Arcadee...... 








Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
I Ie cain bidanidekhssec-ceencene 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ..... 40 
EE ID carn cdscancnnidestencscaxesscccescees. & 0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) .........0...0s0s008 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” ..........s. 0000s 40 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





0. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdime, Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy answer 


London : J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .......... 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ae 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEW SONGS. 





Raindrops 


rs 


eee eet eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee er eeer) 


0 
ee ey ee ae 4 0 
PGi priratoms ecveoossnmepenedeatsdansvacisenepe 4 
NEY cianath scien cebenninesseeicbeseesaccemneas ae 
EL iss sb spaabensdigetaeesewswinaten 4 0 
EE ns: aiiginaide ditisemsieetudeasabbaehswacaees, a 
Friends ............+»Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
London: J, B. Caamgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





Yhe Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .seesessesereee 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 

I once hada sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......0s000- ee » 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


Tino Weer al The TAF oc oc veces ccccicesecccccecscen BS @ 
I IN ink an dic ebrea ts opine da accuse seameens « &% 
O list to the Song-bird .......scccccveccesees 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I hearda 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J, B. Cramgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ......scceseeees 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ........s.secsceeeee 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezazo-Soprano 


i) 
oo 


and Tenor) ........ ee 060.0000 odlee eects 0 
NORD io cc sco shiecesdsesncesiececcoes: Oy © 
Oc icssccdseresseustumes & © 


London: J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 


Loadon: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&c., d&c. 


A4ondon; J, T. Haves, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8, W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, en, 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VvizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third » WPianofortes .. by HRARD. 
Fourth se, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 


Fifth is 
Sixth pe 
Seventh ,, 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
American Organs by CRAMER. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Conuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be.thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS. 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Crauers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, City. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Wast Srrzzt, & Westzan Roan, Bricuton, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, 


SYDENHAM. 


NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS, 


JULY 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 1873. 








COMPETITIVE PERFORMANCES. 


CLASS I. 


CHORAL SOCIETIES, not exceeding Five Hundred Voices, and not less 
than Two Hundred each Society, the CHALLENGE PRIZE, value £1000, and a Purse of £100. 
Second Prize, a Fifty Guinea Harmonium, given by Messrs. Alexandre, pére et fils. 


, CLASS II. 
CHORAL SOCIETIES, not exceeding Two Hundred Voices each Society, 


a Purse of £100. Second Prize, a Complete Set of the Royal Edition of Operas (bound), given by 
Messrs. Boosey and Co. 
CLASS III. 


CHORAL SOCIETIES, for MEN’S VOICES, not exceeding Highty Voices 


each, a Purse of £50. Second Prize, a Ten Guinea Library of Music. ‘To be chosen by the successful 
Choir from the Publications of Chappell and Co. (Given by Messrs. Chappell and Co.) 


CLASS IV. 
CHURCH and CHAPEL CHOIRS, a Purse of £30. Second Prize, a Ten 


Guinea Library of Music. ‘To be chosen by the successful Choir from the Publications of Novello and 
Co. (Given by Messrs. Noyello, Ewer, and Co.) 


CLASS V. 
MILITARY BANDS of REED and BRASS INSTRUMENTS, not less than 


Thirty Performers, a Purse of £50. Second Prize, a new Echo Cornet, value £26 11s. 
CLASS Vi. 

BANDS of REGIMENTS of the LINE, not less than Thirty Performers, 
a Purse of £50. Second Prize, a B Flat Clarinet and an E Flat Clarinet, value £J2 12s. each. 
CLASS VII. 

BRASS BANDS (not included in the foregoing), not less than Eighteen 


Performers, a Purse of £50. Second Prize, a B Flat Baritone, value £22 10s. 


CLASS VIII: 
SOPRANO SOLO SINGERS, a Purse of £30. 


CLASS IX. ? 
CONTRALTO or MEZZO-SOPRANO SOLO SINGERS, a Purse of £30. 
CLASS X. 
TENOR SOLO SINGERS, a Purse of £30. 


CLASS XI. 
BARITONE or BASS SOLO SINGERS, a Purse of £30. 


CLASS XII. 
TRUMPET SOLO PLAYERS, a Purse of £25, Second Prize, a Slide 


Trumpet, value £15 15s. 


The Second Prizes in Classes V., VI., VII, and XII., are given by Messrs, Besson. 
Entries must be made before the Ist of March next. 


The Rules and Regulations of the National Music Meetings, and Lists of Music to be prepared, can be had 
on application to MR. WILLERT BEALE, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 





EE 


Printed and Published by Jauzs Swirr, of 55 King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of $wirt & Co., 65, King-street aforesaid—Friday, Jan. 17th, 1873+ 





